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ANTED.—A MIDDLE-AGED COUPLE, NO 
children, to hire for one yearon aChester Co.farm. Ad- 
dress S., 324 Harrison St., Pottsville, Pa. 


‘2B 
| 


BOARDING.—PLEASAN T SECOND STORY 
front room and other vacancies. 1202 Mt. Vernon St. Phila. 


RIENDS DESIRING BOARD DURING THE 
week of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, can find a home in 


Friends’ tamily, four blocks from meeting-house. Address 549 
Park Avenue, Baltimore 


OR RENT.—THE PRESIDENT’ S HOUSE AT 

Swarthmore College. Completely furnished ; low rent to 

an acceptable tenant. Magill & Williams, Attorneys-at-law, 22 N 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


OOMS, SINGLE OR EN "SUI TE, WITH 
Board, by the day, week, or month. Terms reasonable. 
Location central—convenient to public buildings, street car lines, 
and both depots. MRS. SAMUEL A. GOVER, 510 “I’’ Street, N. 
W., Washington, D.C. Late of Waterford, Va. 


ILY M. FOREMAN, 


MILLINER, 
MEDIUM BONNETS A SPECIALTY. 
150 North Twelfth Street. Philadelphia 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
PURE, UNADULTERATED 
MILK AND CREAM. 
Particular attention given to serving families. Also Butter 
oat anon JOSEPH G. TAYLOR & SON, No. 2201 
Colorado Street, (17th St. and Susquebanna Ave.) 
“A ANTED.—A KINDERGARTNER, GRAD- 
uate of Madam Kraus, desires a position. Has had two 


years, experience in one of the finest Friends’ Schools. Best 
reference furnished. Address Box 216, Moorestown, N. J. 








O those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The undersigned will furnish, upon application, ORDERS, upop 
which may be purchased rouud trip Tickets at reduced rates upon 
the Pennsylvania system of Railroads, when presented at any 
ticket office east of Pittsburg, and south of Canandaigua, and in- 
cluding New York City, at any time from Tenth month 23d, to 
30th, inclusive. Orders will also be furnished for tickets upon 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, or its branches. The tickets pur- 
chased upon these orders will be good until Eleventh month 7th. 

Neither road will issue free return passes as heretofore. 

HENRY JANNEY, 
No. 837 N. Eutaw St., 
EDWARD STABLER, JE, 
P. 0, Box 254, Baltimore, Md. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


“WHY AM I A FRIEND? Or Reasons for the 
Doctrines, Testimonies, and Customs of Friends.” 
By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copies, 7 cents ; per dozen, 75 cents. 
ALSO A 
“A Concise Statement of the Views and Practices 
of the Society of Friends.” 
By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copies, 7 cents; per dozen, 75 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., vemnantia. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It ts believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


AMOS Hugo! ORN & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


STREETS. 





Par.tor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SpPRiInes, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 








wo WM. HEACOCK, fte~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SE LT A SR MN 
Special attention ee to Babelning- 


W. H. JONES, 


Carriage 
Department, 


1933 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 


I wish to call your attention to te fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Street, in 
connection with my Agricultural implement and seed Bazaar, in 
which I shail carry a complete line 7 fine light Wagons, Road 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure W: . Buggies and Surries 

my aim shall be to furnish pet-clenn reliable work at low 


price 
Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so. write for prices, which will be promptly furnis 
I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
ways low in price 
nd the General Agency f.r the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, compri<ing 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES. 





Sunshation ae ies to rciiieees the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. Jenxrxs, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaraH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine 8t., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


Executive CommitreeE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal) 
Doylestown, Pa.; Estelle Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Clement 
M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
outh in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
ustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Safe 
Investments. 


The Guaranteed Mortgages & Debentures 


OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 
32 years experience. Tenth year of Incorporation. 
The securities offered by this company are unsurpassed, and 


range from $300 to $30,000, and are secured upon the most desira- | 


ble farm and city properties. 


Philadelphia references: Charles M. Biddle, Director; Rob- 
ert Biddle, T. Morris Perot, Edward H. Ogden, A. Colburn. 


FRANK SKINNER, Agent, 
543 Drexel Building. 





AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. 


Now is the time 
to purchase a supply’ 


wt 


| THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth & Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $2,000,000.00 
| Surplus and U ndivided ‘Profits, 264,817.65 
Assets, 7,803,722.02 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgeges held in Trust by 
| The American Loan and Tiust Company of New York, and 
further secured by the The Equitable Mortgage Compa a: 

This mpany has deposited with The American n and 
Trust Company, its Trustees for the Debenture holders in this 
country, 3.2 First Mortgage Loans upon improved Farms, ag- 
| gregating $3515. 124.87, covering 676 322,65 acres of land with an 
| appraised value of $12 426,826 30. From these statistics it is ap- 

parent that the average amount loaned on each Farm is $1,057.81, 
| the averaged appraised value is but $18.37 per acre, and that the 
| ene has loaned but $5.19 per acre, or 28 per cent. of the ap- 

raisa 

- CERTIFICATES.—This Company issues Certificates for large 

or small amounts, bearing 434 per cent. and 5 per cent. interest, 

for periods of not less than three mouths, 
ull in formation on application. 


WILLIAM L. ALLEY, 


Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 


In best — of domestic green fruits and produce. No. 63 
West Washi: gton Market, near 13th Ave., New York, facing 
Gansevoort Street. 








J. B. WATKINS. LAND. 


ASSETS, JULY 1, 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


1889, #4,210,354.48. 


We have been paying Interest 17 yrs., along with Matured Principals 14 yrs. a egregating $10,394.979 08 


During the past five years these payments have cmounted to 


During past year they have amounted to- ‘ 


6,087 ,857.76 
1,630,772.67 


We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 


Debenture Bonds outstanding - " 


Secured by First Morigave on Land worth “ 
Besides our Capital and Surplus of - - 


We issue Debenture Bonds running 
at LAWRENCE, KAN., or or 319 EROADW AY, NEW YO 


5 years. Also ow Certificates for small —__. on short time. 


$7,981,500.00 
6,212,926.00 
1,232,/99.14 


For information write us 
=N BY DICKINSON, Manager. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


ed 


Sadie dee did a wewverwwwww ss 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.7 PHILA. 


bt eee tee ee eee F eeee icneemntientiannicntimtetmemstitementan te ten teeta ietcntiot ae 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE ForMs of LirzE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. Itis PurELY MutuaL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIons and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gap ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Exy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GEorcE TUCKER BISPHAM. 
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New WTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 


(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
guame, Delaware County, Penna, 


PPRieNs’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., : 


Glen Cove, Lang Mend, N. Y. 
(QQHAPPAQUA } MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLons, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqus Tastiiate, N. Y. 


 §SWAR THMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 


OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
1889- 90 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 

en miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLnvson, Principal, 
Or Crywruia G. BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 





(CAROLINE RAU, ~ PLAIN MILL MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a 








MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 





The use of ti the haere AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. Bay When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 








The Autumn and intes:. 


1889—1890 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of Lapigs’ 
Fine HaND-SEWED SHOES. 


Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever before, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden St 


WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


NEW STYLES, porte full length. ee as 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, x. DAMASKS, 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS. Don't fail to ‘Gos 
these papers if you are about te to purehase. If you 
cannot call, send Peomal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail sampies, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St.,  -— _ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 


Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. TenTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jossinc ATrenpEpD To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPBIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 














R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


Capital and Surplus, #370,000. 


PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
on improved lands in North-eastern Texas. 
2 : PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 
6% 207 


In amounts of $100 to $1,000; for one, two, thrée, five, or ten 
years. Interest payable at your own bank. 
NORTHERN DIRECTORS. 
SAMUEL CONARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ABRAM 8. UNDERHILL, New York City. 
R. C. OWEN, Clinton, N. Y. 
Cc. B. BIGLOW, Springfield, Massachusetts 
F. M. THOMPSON, Greenfield, Mass. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
412 Drexel Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monry to Loan on MorntTeGacGe 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CaRE OF PROPERTY. 


. No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Orricxs : { Pecdeth & Lancaster Avenue. 
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LOVE’S SACRIFICE. 
ScoRN not the love which sweet surrender makes 
Of all its hopes, its trusts, and questionings ; 
Smile not at faith which, e’en though suff ring sings, 
And bears its burden with such strength as takes 
The martyr to his doom; and yet awakes 
At each next call of love, as if on wings, 
To smooth the path, to wrestle with the stings 
Of baffling cares, while heart and spirit aches. 
Ah, say not love in vain, who have not known 
The life which lives but in another’s life ; 
Nor cast aside a rose that is full blown 
Because the bud was sweeter before strife 
Of mind and storm had marred its beauty rare, 
But left its heart, true, firm beyond compare. 
—Marion A. Thayer Farley, in Christian Union. 


From William Pollard’s “ Quaker Reformation.” 

THE REAL PRESENCE OF CHBEIST. 
Gxrorce Fox was a man of wonderful natural endow- 
ments; and though with no more scholastic instruc- 
tion than the middle classes of his day enjoyed, yet 
he had a mind of no ordinary power, cultivated too 
in a particular direction in a very remarkable man- 
ner. The knowledge of God, not as a mere intellec- 
tual speculation, but as the true solvent of that mys- 
tery—human life—the true restorative that would 
harmonize and guide and give spiritual power—was 
the great object of his longing search from youth to 
manhood; and in this search his almost constant 
companion was the Bible. 

But though the volume of inspiration was most 
precious to him, he could not be satisfied, or rest with 
italone. He loved it because it revealed the Divine 
Helper,—the Christ of God;—to whom he longed 
most intensely to come, that he might have Life, and 
might know both Truth and Duty. For this end he 
agonized for months in solitude,—he read, he prayed, 
—he made earnest inquiries of men who were thought 
to have Christian experience: but stil) no light came. 
As Spurgeon says, “ Fox was driven at last into the 
wilderness of self-despair, and made to see the dark 
chambers of imagery of his own natural heart.” And 
then, in God’s own time, the revelation came. Fox's 
own record of this momentous crisis in his life is 
deeply touching and instructive. He says, “ When 
all my hopes in men were gone, so that I had noth- 
ing outwardly to help me, nor could I tell what to do, 
then, oh! then, I heard a voice which said,‘ There 
is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy con- 
dition ;’ and when I heard it, my heart did leap for 
joy. Then the Lord let me see why there was none 
else that could speak to my condition, viz., that I 
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{ A JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVII. No. 874. 
might give Him all the glory ; that Christ might have 
the preéminence, who enlightens and gives grace, and 
faith and power.” 

The Divine Comforter who thus revealed himself 
spoke to a willing and longing heart; and from that 
time forth—though his discipline was by no means 
over—George Fox grew to have an apostolic faith in 
the real presence of Christ. 

This young man of nineteen became shortly so 
filled with his new life that he says he could have 
wept day and night with tears of joy; and he was 
soon called to proclaim his great discovery to others. 
Thus, with the heavenly anointing manifestly resting 
upon him, he entered upon his mission as a religious 
reformer; commissioned to bring back to the church 
a long-lost and forgottentruth. “I was commanded,” 
he says, “to turn people to that inward light, spirit, 
and grace, by which all might know their salvation, 
and their way to God ; even that Divine Spirit which 
would lead them into all truth.” 

With persuasive eloquence Fox now began to call 
men from “forms and shadows,” to the life, light, 
and power of Christ in their own hearts. Numerous 
converts speedily united with him in the great re- 
forming work, many of them as devoted as Fox ; and 
it is important to note that their primary ground of 
union—(as officially stated by London Yearly Meet- 
ing)—was, “agreement of sentiment in regard to 
Christ’s inward teaching.” 

George Fox formulates still more definitely the na- 
ture of his mission in the following words: “ By the 
power and spirit of God I was to bring people off © 
from all] their own ways, to Christ, the new and living 
way: and from the churches which had been gath- 
ered in the wisdom of man to the Church of God of 
which Christ is the head. And off from the world’s 
teachers, made by men, to learn of Christ, of whom 
the Father said, ‘ This is my beloved Son. Hear him’ 
And off from the world’s worships, to know the spirit 
of truth in the heart, and to be led thereby. And I 
was to bring people off from Jewish ceremonies, and 
from men’s inventions, and worldly doctrines; and 
from their rudiments and creeds,-—with their schools 
and colleges for making men ministers of Christ. 
And from all their images, and crosses, and sprink- 
ling of infants; and all their vain traditions, which 
they had gotten up since the Apostles’ days, which 
the Lord’s power was against. And against all who 
preached, and not freely, as being such as had not 
received freely.” 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose, from 
this statement, that the Quaker Reformation was a 
mere protesting movement, or a system of negatives. 
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On the contrary, it began, as already pointed out, 
with reviving a great fundamental but forgotten 
truth,—that of the real presence of Christ by his 
spirit. This the Friends have happily kept in the 
forefront of those grand “ Advices,” which are peri- 
odically read in their meetings. It is the same truth 
80 well expressed by William Penn, when he said,— 
“The Light of Christ within us, as God’s gift for 
man’s salvation, is the great Fundamental of our 
Religion.” 

We are, therefore, justified in saying that George 
Fox’s proclamation of the Primitive Faith was based 
on the assertion of a supreme and positive truth, and 
not on mere negations. 

He found the religious world divided between 
High Church professors, who based their faith largely 
on church traditions—and the Puritan and “ Evan- 
gelical ” parties, who believed in the exclusive author- 
ity of Scripture. All these were making the death 
of Christ the central truth of Christianity, to the dis- 
placement of a broader and more scriptural view. 
They were in fact almost entirely ignoring a truth 
which Fox felt to be the main factor in the relations 
of man to God. Fox had discovered—had had re- 
vealed to him—that it is the indwelling Spirit, the 
Living Christ, and not the Church, nor the Bible 
only (or even primarily), which is the real restorer 
and guide of life. He had reached out to a living 
person who is divine, and he could rest no longer on 
a book, or a creed. 

Stephen Crisp—another of the founders of the So- 
ciety—refers to the same discovery when he says, 
“There are two kinds of faith. The one says, ‘I be- 
lieve, because good men have told me, and because I 
find it in my catechism and prayer book.’ The other 
says, ‘I believe, because God hath visited me by his 
love, and given me a personal assurance that he is 
my deliverer.’” 

Charles Kingsley proclaims the antiquity of this 
great Quaker principle in the following words. He 
says: “The doctrine of Christ in every man, as the 
in dwelling Word of God—the Light who lights every 
one who comes into the world—is no peculiar tenet 
of the Quakers ;—but one which runs through the 
whole of the Old and New Testament, and without 
which they would both de unintelligible: just as the 
same doctrine runs through the whole history of the 
early church for the first two centuries, and is the 
only explanation of them.” 

The historian Bancroft says : “ The mind of George 
Fox arrived at the conclusion that truth is to be found 
by listening to the voice of God inthe soul. This 
principle contained a moral revolution. It established 
absolute freedom of mind (under the rule of Christ) 
—treading idolatry and superstition under foot, and 
entering the strongest protest against every form of 
hierarchy.” It isin this sense that we may say in 
the words of the poet, of that brigit dawn of spirit- 
ual truth and liberty of which we are speaking, that 

“Freedom reared in that august sunrise 
Her beautiful bold brow : 
When rites and forms before her burning eyes 
Melted like snow.” 


But when we speak of this great doctrine of Primi- 
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tive Christianity and of Quakerism as fundamental 
truth, it is not to be understood that it is the only 
truth of importance. On examination it will be 
found—when held in its true sense—really to include 
or to lead on to all the great facts referred to in the 
Apostles’ Creed : for, as promised by Christ, it leads 
into alltruth. Our knowledge of God is progressive. 
Truth comes to us by degrees: largely according to 
faith and faithfulness. This was what George Fox 
meant when he said he was called “ to bring people 
to Christ, and to leave them there.” He knew that 
when a man had come in faith to this living Christ, 
he would seek more and more to learn of Christ, and 
to obey Christ, and to promote the cause of Christ 
that he would honor and love the Bible, which 
testified of Christ; that he would rejoice exceedingly 
and increasingly in the assurance he had, through 
God’s manifestation and sacrifice in Christ; that he 
would feel the need and privilege of prayer and of 
waiting on this gracious Lord for fuller enlightenment 
in the truth, and for guidance and help in all the 
concerns of life. 

It was George Fox’s faith in this principle of 
Christian growth and development, that explains 
the well-known story about William Penn and his 
sword. The incident may be briefly recalled to 
memory, somewhat thus: William Penn, in the early 
days of his changed life, though full of zeal for the 
Gospel as he then knew it, had not yet seen all the 
bearings of the great truth which he had embraced. 
He had thrown himself heart and soul into the work 
of the Lord. He was preaching and writing con- 
tinually, and was full of Christian activity. But he 
still wore his sword, after the fashion of the gentle- 
men of those times; and possibly thought little about 
it. The appearance of the young Christian soldier 
girt with a carnal weapon scandalized some of his 
elder Friends, who remonstrated with him about it. 
Penn, in his perplexity, sought counsel from his 
friend and leader, George Fox ; and told him he had 
not seen the inconsistency of the thing, and did not 
wish to take any step out of mere imitation. Fox’s 
advice was simple and courageous. He said, “ As 
regards thy sword, wear it as long as thou feels easy 
with it.” He had faith in the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ, and in the power of the Master to 
imbue his young disciple with his own spirit ; and 
he knew it was wise to leave growth and develop- 
mentin the hands of Him who is patient and all- wise ; 
who alone sees the capabilities of his servants, and 
the right time for leading them forward. 

And so we find this great fundamental truth of a 
living and present Savior underlying all that the 
early Friends taught. It was this that gave the 
unique character to their meetings for worship. It 
shaped and guided their ministry. It was at the root 
of all their testimonies, and their service for the truth. 
It was to them the power and reality of the Gospel. 
It was “God’s gift for man’s salvation.” And the 
reason is not far to seek. It meant to them the one 
foundation, on which prophets and apostles and 
Primitive Christians had built: Jesus Christ. 

In view of this mighty fact they might well ask, 
“ What need is there of a human priest, or a profes- 
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sional pastor, at the head of the congregation, when 


the Great High Priest—the Minister of ministers—is 
himself really present? What need is there of a 
symbolical washing by outward water when the real 
cleansing is applied direct to the soul by the Divine 
Baptizer himself? What need is there of a formal 
ceremonial with outward bread and wine, when the 
soul is invited to the real table of the Lord, to partake 
of the veritable Bread of Life?” 
A SHORT HISTORY OF TRENTON FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOL: 


Trenton First-day School was developed from an 
organization of some of the members of Trenton 
meeting called “A social meeting of Friends for read- 
ing and improvement.” According to the recorded 
minutes,their first meeting was held First month 26, 
1868. The meetings were held weekly, at the meet- 
ing-house, on First-day afternoons, and appear to 
have been interesting and instructive. At the meet- 
ing held Fourth month 11, 1869, they appointed rep- 
resentatives to the “Quarterly Conference of Friends,” 
held at Darby, Pa., and at their next meeting one of 
the representatives reported that they attended the 
“ Conference for the promotion of First-day Schools,” 
held at Darby, Pa. This is the first mention of 
First-day Schools found in the minutes of their meet- 
ing, but no doubt the subject had, prior to this time, 
frequently claimed their attention. 

Ata meeting held Tenth month 17, 1869, the prop- 
osition of having a First-day School for the benefit 
of the children was discussed, and left for future 
consideration. At the next meeting, Tenth month 
24, the subject was again taken up, and meeting with 
much favor, it was decided to appoint a committee to 
organize a school to meet in the afternoon, previous 
to the reading meeting. 

A part of the membership of Trenton meeting 
did not look with favor on this decision. Some of 
the older ones, while not making active opposition, 
were indifferent, and gave it no encouragement, fear- 
ing the effect would be to lessen the responsibility 
and influence of parents with their children,—and 
that it would encourage formalism and a trust in lit- 
eral observances and usages inconsistent with a peo- 
ple professing to be spiritually minded. On the 
other hand it was asserted that the children were be- 
ing influenced by the Sabbath-schools under the 
management of the different churches, and if Friends 
wished to mould the character of their children and 
retain them within the Society, they would have to 
organize schools of their own. 

The committee organized the school by appoint- 
ing Phebe A. Furman, Superintendent and Teacher ; 
and Anna M. North, Librarian and Treasurer, and 
the school was opened Tenth month 31, 1869, with 
six children in attendance; and at the close of the 
term when the superintendent resigned, there were 
about twenty names on the roll. The first report to the 
First-day School Association was made by Phebe A. 
Furman, as follow: “ From Tenth month 31, 1869, to 
First month 9, 1870, officers and teachers, 2; chil- 


1 Read at Burlington Quarterly First-day School Union, held 
at Mansfield, Ninth month 14, 1889. 


dren, 4 males, 13 females; of whom 3 are members, 
14 not members. Average attendance 9. Library, 
57 volumes.” 

On opening the school the following year, John 
H. Hillman was appointed superintendent and Anna 
M. North teacher and treasurer, she having the chief 
management of the school, assisted by Phebe H. 
Tomlinson, Catharine E. Crozier, Kate Hannum, and 
others. In the autumn of 1873, Isaac Stephens was 
appointed superintendent, and Wm. Walton, clerk. 
They served two years, when the school was reor- 
ganized. Wm. Walton was appointed superinten- 
dent, Seth Ely, clerk, A. M. North, treasurer, and Sam- 
uel C. Panott, librarian. Teachers were also appointed 
for the several classes, and a regular order of exer- 
cises adopted, which with some alterations and ad- 
ditions is in use at present. 

At this time the adult members formed them- 
selves into a Bible class, to read the Scriptures and to 
express their views thereon ; sometimes varying the 
exercise by reading from other books and publica- 
tions. It was understood by the members of the 
class that all comments and expression of opinions, 
should not be given with the object of disproving the 
views of others, nor with the idea of establishing 
their own, but for the purpose of general information 
on the subjects brought before them, with the object 
of a better understanding of the practical duties of 
life. Although it seemed doubtful whether this plan 
could be carried out among a number of earnest men 
and women, each with decided convictions, yet time 
has proved it possible ; for now, after the experience 
of nearly fifteen years, we can truly say, by agreeing 
to disagree, with charity and forbearance becoming 
members of a Society claiming the name of Friends, 
there has grown up in our souls a bond of sympathy 
and a respect for each other’s opinions that is by far 
a better inheritance than the selfish rule of dogmatic 
assertion. 

A teachers’ meeting was organized the next year, 
which met monthly to discuss the lessons taught, the 
best manner of teaching, to receive suggestions from 
the teachers and others in regard to any change that 
might appear to be advantageous to the school, or in- 
crease the interest of the members. These meetings 
are yet held under the name of the monthly meeting 
of the First-day School. The first recorded minutes 
of these meetings are dated Tenth month 19th, 1876, 
but as this is recorded as a meeting held according to 
adjournment, there must have been one meeting, at 
least, before this date. 

Wm. Walton served as superintendent and Seth 
Ely as clerk from their appointment in 1875 until 
1880, when William being desirous to be released, 
Seth Ely was appointed superintendent, and Mary P. 
South,clerk. After two years the superintendent re- 
signed, and W. Maxwell was appointed Ninth month 
25, 1882, and M. P. South, clerk. Both of them are 
ably and conscientiously discharging their duties in 
their respective stations at this date. 

Such is the brief history of the Trenton First-day 
School. Commencing with six children in 1869, at 
present it numbers on its roll, children and adults 159. 
This condition has not been reached without much 
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effort and some sacrifice on the part of our members, 
and none deserve more honor than the teachers who 
have devoted their time and labor to the work. 

But this short sketch would be incomplete, and 
lacking vital importance if concluded without refer- 
ing to the objections raised by our conservative mem- 
bers at the beginning, and considering whether their 
fears have been realized, and to what extent. Has 
the responsibility of parents been decreased? On 
the contrary, it has been greatly increased; for, in 
the effort to teach and mould the character of the 
children, parents are continually adding to their own 
knowledge, and thereby getting a better comprehen- 
sion of what their responsibilities are. Has there been 
an increase of formalism and literal observances? 
Or has it caused a decrease in our spiritual discern- 
ment? The experience of our members answers 
these questions in the negative. Wecannot do other- 
wise than make use of the written word to illustrate 
the sentiments and precepts we wish to inculcate, but 
if this is done in a rational manner it leaves no room 
in the mind for mere formality or outward observ- 
ances. 

In like manner our spiritual discernment is en- 
larged also; for, to be spiritually-minded in the 
proper sense of the term is to be able to discern the 
good and the evil, to reject the formalities and to ac- 
cept things in their meaning and essence ; the essen- 
tials that go to the building up of character and right 
conduct in life. 

And while we are aware that possibly our school 
may decline, or in the changes that the future may 
bring, become a thing of the past, yet we will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that many, though they 
may associate with us no more, have by our precepts 
been better prepared to do their share in the battle 
of life. We will also realize that the benefit has not 
been to them only, for, in our effort to give we have 
also received, and in this we have our reward. 

Trenton, Dighth month 20, 1889. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE BURIAL GROUND AT BLUE RIVER, 
INDIANA. 


Tue information derived from the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JouRNAL, about Friends’ meetings, present and 
past, and events connected with them, has been a 
source of interest to me. This interest prompts me 
to send the following: 

Two weeks ago, myself and family, with some 
other Friends of Highlands Creek meeting, attended 
at Blue River what is known here as memorial meet- 
ing, and is held annually. It isan all-day meeting, 
that is, the meeting is called for ten o’clock, and 
holds an hour or more, when there is a recess, and a 
“basket dinner” is partaken of in the beautiful 
maple grove that surrounds the house. After this 
refreshment and social mingling with friends and 
relatives for an hour or two, the meeting again con- 
venes, and testimony is often borne to the memory of 
some of the departed ones that have been laid in the 
burial ground here. These meetings are largely at- 
tended by Friends, the descendants of Friends and 
others that have buried their dead here. It has been 
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a burial-place ever since Friends settled here, or for 
upwards of eighty yeara, therefore the meeting seems 
to have a sacred interest to the people. 

In the interval between morning and afternoon 
meetings I visited this burial ground of so many of 
our ancestors, and much was brought to my remem- 
brance. I paused before the grave of that pure, good 
woman, Priscilla Cadwalader, remembering how her 
light shone and reflected on those around her, and 
how her ministering voice ever called on her hearers 
to be obedient to that spark of life in the soul. My 
steps led me from her grave, though my thoughts not 
from her, until I stood before where was entombed 
the body of James Trueblood ; in his life a pillar in 
Blue River Monthly Meeting. With my hand on the 
stone that marks his and his wife’s resting place, I 
reflected what he had been when in thislife. Reared 
to young manhood on the eastern shore of North 
Carolina, amid human servitude, he in his 19th year 
had papers of freedom made out for five slaves (left 
to him as an inheritance), and sent them to the free 
North. A few years later heand his young wife came, 
leaving much that they held dear, to dwell where the 
blight and cruelty of slavery was not known, and 
ever after ina long life refusing to vote for a slave 
owner or an advocate of slavery, using no article 
produced by slave labor, and acting as far as truth 
would allow in helping the fugitive slaves across the 
country to their freedom. But wherever my face is 
turned, names meet my gazeof persons who while liv- 
ing were adorned with wisdom, and whose mantles 
of righteonsness I believe shone on the brow of the 
living. Mary D. Trueblood is buried here. In her 
time she was a zealous Friend in support of the pre- 
cious truths held by the Society, and a constant at- 
tender of meetings. The sweet voice of poetry and 
the gifted gospel ministry have sounded her praise, 
and tenderly called her “sainted mother.” The 
name of William Lewelling must yet be fresh in the 
minds of Friends of Indiana and Illinois Yearly 
Meetings, and his grave is perhaps visited more than 
any other here. Friends and others alike hold his 
memory dear. As I pass from among these graves, I 
cannot help but feel that Blue River and Highlands 
Creek Meetings have been greatly blessed in the past, 
and the future is hopeful and bright. 

E. H. Trvesioop. 

Highlands Creek, Indiana, Tenth month 18. 


As the traveler in foreign lands, journeying along 
thoroughfares new to him, is sure that the way is 
prepared before him, that cities and villages inhab- 
ited lie along his route, though he has never seen 
them and knows not even their names, that he will 
come to way stations where his wants will be met in 
whole or in part ; so we, journeying through this un- 
explored year to which we have come, know that in- 
finite knowledge and wisdom and love have been be- 
fore us, that He to whom the future is as the past has 
marked out our way, and will bring us by paths 
which we know not, but with which He is perfectly 
familiar, to places of rest and refreshment along the 
journey till we come to its end. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 41. 
ELEVENTH Monta 3, 1889. 
DAVID’S REBELLIOUS SON. 
GOLDEN TExT:—Honor thy father and thy mother; that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.—Ex. 20: 12. 
ReaD 2Sam. 15: 1-12. _ 
We have in the instance before us an illustration of 
the saying of Jesus,“ A man’s foes shall be they of 
his own household.” But, in David’s case, he was 
only reaping the reward of his own transgressions. 
Though he had sought and found Divine forgiveness, 
and had written of the peace and joy it had brought 
to his life, and of his confidence in God who had 
dealt so kindly with him, yet he could not undo the 
wrong nor escape the consequences of his own exam- 
ple which his sons were not slow in following with- 
out that spirit of piety and devotion which was so 
conspicuous in the character of David, and made him 
willing to confess his sin and seek to be reconciied to 
God against whom he hadsinned. His favorite son, 
Absalom, the only one whose mother was the daugh- 
ter of a king, had incurred bis displeasure, and been 
banished from the nation ; but David’s heart yearned 
for his return, and he was permitted to come back to 
Israel, yet not to royal favor until some time after. 
Then began that conspiracy which led to the open 
rebellion of Absalom, and the flight of David and his 
tried and trusted followers from the city of Jerusalem. 

Absalom prepared him chariots, etc. The use of 
chariots and costly equipages, indulged in by other 
nations of the east, was forbidden the kings and no- 
bles of Israel. Saul had, indeed, transgressed the 
law, but David had been firm in its observance. Ab- 
salom, while in exile, had been accustomed to such 
displays, and thought by introducing their usage in 
Jerusalem, to win over to himself those of the people 
that were fond of display. 

Absalom rose up early, etc. It had been the custom 
of the king to be early at the gate of judgment, or if 
not there in person, to have trusty judges who might 
attend to all cases brought by the people for their 
settlement. As David became enfeebled by age, it is 
probable that the custom had not been strictly ob- 
served; and Absalom, taking advantage of the omis- 
sion, hoped in this way to show his interest in the 
welfare of the people, and his desire to secure justice 
between man and man. 

After forty years, etc. This is generally regarded as 
four years, a period of time that Absalom had been 
in secret conspiracy against his father. It has not 
been altered in the revised version, but must be re- 
garded as uncertain. 

Stole the hearts of Israel, etc. This unnatural son, 
so beloved by his father, used every means in his 
power to win the allegiance of the people to himself, 


of the uncertainty that surrounds the path of him 
who holds the reins of power. 

The conspiracy was strong. The people were com- 
pletely won over to the cause of the rebellious son, 
whose promises and praises were too flattering to be 
rejected. Even some of David’s most trusted adher- 
ents were ready to espouse his cause, and leave the 
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master who had raised them to dignity and honor. 
The situation might be compared to Saul and David, 
with this difference ; David never forgot that Saul was 
the Lord’s anointed, and was always loyal and ready 
to do him reverence. 


Rebellion, insubordination, strife, and war, all 
follow in the train of disobedience and an unwilling- 
ness to yield to authority. The seeds are usually 
planted in the household, where children are not re- 
strained in their desires, and the will kept in subjec- 
tion by parental watchfulness. Many a rebellious 
son who has brought upon himself disgrace and ruin, 
has charged his father with failure in his early train- 
ing. A weak yielding to some whim or caprice that 
at the time seems a small matter, becomes in the end 
the fruitful source of evil, and that which was of little 
account grows to great proportions. In the spiritual 
life rebelling against the Divine will as certainly 
brings unrest to the mind, and they who yield to 
temptation to resist that will, place themselves among 
the rebellious children of the Heavenly Father. 
Know ye not that Christ is in you except ye be 
reprobate? was the testimony of an apostle (2 Cor. 
13: 6.) Tobe reprobate is to disregard authority ; 
in this connection it is to turn away from the voice 
of Christ, the sanctifying principle—the Holy Spirit— 
which is heard in the stillness and quiet of every 
soul, and is the preserving power to which Jesus calls, 
ard to which he yielded obedience, as he declared, I 
do always the things that are pleasing to him [the 
Father.] (John 8: 29.) 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Absalom was the third son of David and the only 
one whose mother was of royal birth, she being the 
daughter of the king of Geshur, a Syrian district ad- 
joining Israel on the northeast. 

David had a love for Absalom above all his other 
children, though he had little, except his personal 
appearance and insinuating manners to entitle him 
to favor. It is written of him, “In all Israel there 
was none to be so much praised as Absalom for his 
beauty ; from the sole of his foot even to the crown 
of his head there was no blemish in him,” yet he was 
vain and ambitious, and destitute of respect or rever- 
ence for his father who was weak and indulgent to- 
wards his faults. 

Absalom became very popular with the people 
and was looked upon as the successor of David in the 
government ofthe Nation. The artifice by which he 
gained his influence was most heartless; under the 
plausible inference that he was acting for his father 
in standing at the gate and giving his personal atten- 
tion to cases of difficulty between parties having 


at aoe See aoe grievances to settle, the common people were easily 
and the success of his undertaking is a evidence 


won over to his cause and when his plans were fully 
matured, it was not difficult to raise the standard of 


| revolt. The story of his duplicity and the means re- 
| sorted to by him to gain over to his side so many of 


the trusted leaders and counsellors of the king, forms 
one of the saddest chapters in Hebrew history, and 
shows Absalom to have been destitute of every feel- 
ing of filial affection. And its effect upon David was 
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most remarkable ; he appears to have had the least 
suspicion of the treachery of his darling son, and 
when the intelligence reached him, he was so over- 
whelmed that his only thought was to give up the 
city of Jerusalem to the insurgents and retire toa 
place of safety. 

The valor and courage that had been so frequently 
displayed on occasions of peril to himself or to the 
nation had forsaken him, and we can readily under- 
stand how utterly he felt himself deserted and with- 
out hope, and what a task it was for his faithful ad- 
herents who rallied to his support to arouse him to 
action. Even in the last extremity the concern of 
the unhappy father was more for the safety of his 
rebellious son than for the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of the kingdom. 

No words of condemnation are too strong for the 
son who lifts up his hand against his father to do 
him harm; under the heat and excitement of pas- 
sion and strong drink such a crime may be and we 
are painfully conscious has often been perpetrated ; 
with Absalom it was a deep-laid plot, that took 
months, perhaps years of deceit and flattery to ac- 
complish. The fear that Solomon the son of Bath- 
sheba might supplant him in the affections of his 
father, and be chosen his successor to the throne, was 
probably one of the motives for his revolt, but no 
view that we can possibly take of the situation can 
lessen the enormity of the crime or apologize for the 
bold and unscrupulous treason of Absalom. “ Honor 
thy father and mother,” stands first in the laws that 
govern moral and social action; it is recognized by 
all civilized peoples, and is the bulwark of the family 
relation ; the child who fails to recognize and con- 
form to so wholesome and important a rule of social 
order, is unworthy the respect and confidence of the 
community in which he lives. 


eS 


JOHN ROBINSON’S ADDRESS. 

(THe New England Magazine for Tenth month, (edited by 
Edward Everett Hale and Edwin D. Mead), prints the es- 
sential parts of the farewell address of John Robinson to 
the Pilgrims, as they were leaving Holland for America in 
1620, and with it a poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes. “In- 
tellectually John Robinson was the father of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,” the Magazine says. The address and the poem, 
(except its closing stanzas), follow. It is interesting to see how 
this Puritan preacher declared the truth which the Friends 
have always held,—that “ revelation has not ceased.’’ —Eps. 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


FROM EDWARD WINSLOW'S NARRATIVE. 


“In the next place, for the wholsome counsell Mr. 
Robinson gave that part of the Church whereof he 
was Pastor, at their departure from him to begin the 
great work of Plantation in New England, amongst 
other wholsome Instructions and Exhortation, hee 
used these expressions, or to the same purpose: We 
are now ere long to part asunder, and the Lord know- 
eth whether ever he should live to see our faces 
again ; but whether the Lord had appointed it or 
not, he charged us before God and his blessed Angels, 
to follow him no further than he followed Christ. 
And if God should reveal anything to us by any 
other instrnment of his, to be ready to receive it, as 





ever we were to receive any truth by his Ministry : 
For he was very confident the Lord had more truth 
and light yet to break forth out of his holy Word. 
He took occasion also miserably to bewaile the state 
and condition of the Reformed churches, who were 
come to a period in Religion, and would goe no fur- 
ther than the instruments of their Reformation ; as 
for example, the Lutherans they could not be drawne 
to goe beyond what Luther saw, for whatever part of 
God’s will he had further imparted and revealed to 
Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it. And so 
also, saith he, you see the Calvinisis, they stick where 
he left them: A misery much to be lamented ; For 
though they were precious shining lights in their 
times: yet God had not revealed his whole will to 
them: And were they now living, saith he, they 
would be as ready and willing to embrace further 
light, as that they had received. Here also he put 
us in mind of our Church-Covenant (at least that 
part of it) whereby we promise and covenant with 
God and one with another, to receive whatsoever 
light or truth shall be made known to us from his 
written Word; but withall exhorted us to take heed 
what we received for truth, and well to examine and 
compare, and weight it with other Scriptures of truth, 
before we received it ; For, saith he, It is not possible 
the Christian world should come so lately out of such 
thick anti-Christian darkness, and that full perfec- 
tion of knowledge should break forth at once.” 





POEM BY DR. HOLMES. 
BEFORE the Speedwell’s anchor swung, 
Ere yet the Mayflower’s sail was spread, 
While round his feet the Pilgrims clung, 
The pastor spake, and thus he said : — 


“Men, brethren, sisters, children dear! 
God calls you hence from over sea; 
Ye may not build by Haerlem Meer, 
Nor yet along the Zuyder-Zee. 


“Ye go to bear the saving word 
To tribes unnamed and shores untrod ; 
Heed well the lessons ye have heard 
From those old teachers taught of God. 


“Yet think not unto them was lent 

All light for all the coming days, 
And Heaven's eternal wisdom spent 

In making straight the ancient ways: 


“The living fountain overflows 
For every flock, for every lamb, 
Nor heeds, though angry creeds oppose 
With Luther’s dike or Calvin’s dam.” 


He spake: with lingering, long embrace, 
With tears of love and partings fond, 

They floated down the creeping Maas, 
Along the isle of Ysselmond. 


They passed the frowning towers of Briel, 
The ‘ Hook of Holland’s’ shelf of sand, 
And grated soon with lifting keel 
The sullen shores of Fatherland. 


No home for these ! —too well they knew 
The mitred king behind the throne ; — 
The sails were set, the pennons flew, 
And westward ho! for worlds unknown. 
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OMNISCIENT, OMNIPRESENT GOD. 

In Him we live and move and have our being. The 
heaven is his throne and the earth is his footstool. 
He is all and in all. God is spirit, says Christ. [am 
spirit, I say to myself. Whereabouts in me is the 
spirit? It is equally in every part of the organism. 
Iam omnipresent in myself. And as my spirit is 
omnipresent in myself, conscious of everything that 
touches me at every part, dominant in every part, a 
will that masters every part, an intelligence that re- 
ceives at every part, so we may think of God as om- 
nipresent in the universe, his will not more in some 
central star than here, his eyes not more in some 
central orb than here, his presence the universal 
presence. All that we call force is but the will and 
work of God working out his own purposes ; all that 
we call law is but the way in which he does it ; what 
we call the uniformity of law is but the habit of God 
in the universe that is in his body. What drew that 
apple from the bough to the ground? The law of 
gravitation? Law does nothing. The force that re- 
sides in the Infinite and Eternal Will, in the presence 
of which we are all standing. What holds the roll- 
ing world in its orb, and takes it on its course? The 
law of gravitation? Law does nothing. The one 
great Infinite Force,—that is, the one great Infinite 
Spirit that pervades the universe as the human spirit 
pervades the human body. 

If we could but rise to this conception, we should 
find it full of perpetual freshness of inspiration. If 
God pervades the universe as the spirit of man per- 
vades the body, if there is no central orb where he 
sits enthroned—for the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain him, and the earth is but his footstool, and 
all the universe is his dwelling-place—then there 
never will be a time, through all eternity, when I 
shall be nearer Almighty God than I am at this mo- 
ment. I may see him more clearly, I may recognize 
him more fully, but I shall not stand in his more im- 
mediate presence. When the thunder rolls among 
the hills and the lightning is flashing, this is no blind 
force. And I will rejoice in the reverberating thun- 
der, and glory in the flashing lightning; for if the 
time has come, and he would call me home, the bolt 
that brings death is God calling, and will be wel- 
come, for it comes from him. And when we pick the 
flower from the sod, and it looks up and breathes its 
fragrance in our nostrils, I will say, Thou blessed 
lily, thou art doubly blessed because thy beauty is 
the beauty of him. Thou art in him, and thy fra- 
grance is the fragrance of his love ; and the dew that 
kisses thee is the kiss upon his children, and every 
ray of sunlight and every phenomenon of nature and 
every blade of grass and every song of bird are the 
forth-putting of his will, his love, his power, in the 
presence of whom we do always stand. And so, 
with a deeper faith and one more inspiring, we shall 
say, We believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth. Science and philosophy have 
done nothing to separate us from him. They have 
done much to bring us nearer to him in whom we 
live and move and have our being.—Selected. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON OF DEAN 
STANLEY. 


MayI close these words by an illustration thrown 
from the lips of a rough, sea-faring man, one of the 
few survivors of a great wreck which took place 
some years ago, when a crowded steamship foundered 
in the stormy waters of the Bay of Biscay? Assoon 
as those who had escaped from the sinking vessel 
found themselves in a small boat on the raging sea, 
they discovered that their chief danger came. not 
from the massive sweep of the waters, but from the 
angry, breaking waves which descended upon them 
from time to time, and against which every eye and 
ear had to watch, with unabated attention. As the 
shades of evening drew on, the survivor who 
told me the story, said that his heart sank at the 
thought that in the darkness of the night it would 
be impossible to see those insidious breakers, and 
that sooner or later, the boat would be engulfed by 
them. But with the darkness, there came a corres- 
ponding safety. Every one of those dangerous 
waves as it rolled towards them, was crested with 
phosphoric light which showed its coming afar off 
and enabled the seamen to guard against it as care- 
fully as if it had been full daylight. The spirits of 
the little company revived, and though from time to 
time the cowards or the desperados among them 
were for turning back, or driving an oar through the 
frail boat’s side, the coruscations guided them through 
the night, and they did at last, in the early dawn, 
catch a view of the distant vessel by which they 
were saved. 

That crest of phosphoric light on the top of those 
breaking billows was as the light of Divine Grace, 
the compensating force of Providence in the dark- 
ness of this mortal night, and on the waves of this 
troublesome world. The perplexity, the danger, the 
grief, often brings with it its own remedy. On each 
bursting wave of disappointment and vexation, there 
is a crown of heavenly light which reveals the peril 
and shows the way and guides us through the roar- 
ing storm. Out of doubt comes faith, out of grief 
comes hope ; and “to the upright there ariseth up 
light in the darkness.” With each new temptation 
comes a way to escape; with each new difficulty 
comes some new explanation. As life advances it 
does indeed seem as a vessel going to pieces, as 
though we were on the broken fragments of a ship, 
or in a solitary skiff on the waste of water; but so 
long as our existence lasts, we must not give up the 
duty of cheerfulness and hope. ....... 

He who has guided us through the day! may guide 
us through the night also. The pillar of darkness 
often turn into a pillar of fire. Let us hold on, 
though the land be miles away ; let us hold on till the 
morning break. That speck on the distant horizon 
may be the vessel for which we must shape our 
course. Forward, not backward, must we steer; 
forward and forward, till the speck becomes a mast, 
and the mast becomes a friendly ship. Have pa- 
tience and perseverance ; believe that there is still a 
future before us; and we shall at last reach the haven 
where we should be. 
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THE VALUE OF EXAMPLE. 

Ir is scarcely possible for any of us, in the present 
conditions of society, to realize the full force and 
power of example. The tendency of the civilization 
of our age is to break away from the restraints of 
usage and tradition,—to mark out our own line of 
thought and action irrespective of what the influence 
may be upon other lives that touch and assimilate 
with our lives. The things our fathers did are not 
the things that commend themselves to our notice, 
their method of expressing thought is esteemed 
quaint and antiquated, and we are in danger of over- 
looking the sterling good of their example in our en- 
deavors to get away from the peculiarities that come 
so prominently before our imagination. 

And this is not to be condemned in so far as it is 
kept within the limitations of truth; that for which 
there is no longer a foundation to stand upon has 
need to be swept away by the advancing tide of 
knowledge based upon experience. But in this pro- 
cess there is danger of losing our hold upon things of 
permanent value that exist for all time, we may place 
ourselves in line with those of whom the Great 
Teacher spoke when he said “ the fathers stoned the 
prophets.” In our zeal for the new, the attractive, 
we may turn from the solid, steady ways that wis- 
dom and prudence point to as the path of true pro- 
gress, in which prophet and apostle are calling us to 
enter and find peace and safety, and we turn a deaf 
ear to the message they bring us; having cut loose 
from our moorings we want to find for ourselves;the 
unexplored country,—the Eldorado of our aspira- 
tions. This is especially true in respect to the reli- 
gious thought of our age ; we criticize, condemn, and 
cast from us that which in all particulars does not 
conform to the letter of present methods, and thus 
deprive ourselves of the lessons of hope and trust 
and patient endurance which like golden threads 
shine out from the débris of the past. 

We fail to profit by the example which confi- 
dence in the goodness, mercy, and forgiveness of our 
Heavenly Father affords, because in the social and 
civil life of these worthies there were wrongs and de- 
viations which our present civilization condemn. 

Let us have faith in the eternity of goodness, and 
wherever we find it, believe in it and make it our 
own. The good is of God, and must be enduring ; 


evil is earthly and belongs to the perishable. If we 
desire the triumph of the good, we must let our own 
lives show forth this desire by being examples to 
those about us of the value of goodness, and suffer 
no grain of truth which may add to the solid weight 
of the accumulation remain ungathered. 


A number of interesting topics relating to our 
Society in Philadelphia have presented themselves 
for this week’s issue of the paper, and are treated 
elsewhere. We have formed the conclusion that it 
would be both serviceable and interesting to give 
more attention in detail to Philadelphia matters, and 
we propose to undertake tu do this during the com- 
ing year. This will not be at the expense of any 
other locality, nor will it lessen the degree of atten- 
tion given to the usual and well approved subjects 
which go to make up the paper; it will be rather in 
the nature of a special department, and may increase 
the amount of our reading matter. We commend 
the new feature to the kind appreciation of our Phil- 
adelphia friends, among whom we should have, we 
think, a largely increased circle of readers. 


Some of our correspondents address their commu- 
nications to 15th and Race streets. In cases, (such 
as have occurred several times within a few weeks), 
where notices for publication are enclosed, and there 
is no time to spare, this involves the risk of missing 
the issue of the paper which it was desired to catch, 
as the letters have to be remailed from 15th and Race 
to 921 Arch, the office of the paper. As the address 
of the editors is plainly printed, every week, we 
hardly understand why such an error should be made. 








MARRIAGES. 

MENDENHALL — PASSMORE — TAYLOR — P ASS- 
MORE.—Tenth month 15th, 1889, at the home of the brides’ 
parents, Rising Sun, Md., by Friends’ ceremony, Mary E. 
Passmore to Newlin Mendenhall, Media, Delaware county, 
and Phebe E. Passmore to William S. Taylor, M. D., of Mal- 
vern, Chester county, the brides being daughters of Sam- 
uel W. and Emeline Passmore. 


DEATHS. 

ALBERTSON.—At Yonkers, N: Y., Tenth month 11th, 
1889, Sarah Pim, widow of J. Morton Albertson, of Norris- 
town, Pa., in her 59th year. 

BROWN.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 16th, 1889, of 
consumption, Edgar Allen Brown, of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
in the 19th year of his age. This young Friend was a stu- 
dent in the Senior class of Swarthmore College, at which 
place for three years he most faithfully pursued his studies 
under physical difficulties that would have deterred a less 
courageous spirit. He entered upon his fourth year in the 
hope of completing his course and to graduate with his 
class, to which he was most warmly attached. But this 
was not to be, and the Angel of Death found him ready 
peacefully to enter the new life in the hereafter, for which 
his pure life here was a beautiful preparation. 

DEAVES.—At Haverford, Pa., suddenly, Tenth month 
18th, 1889, Lewis Deaves, in his 58th year. 

HATTEN.—At his residence, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, on the 18th of Tenth month, 1889, Owen Hatten, aged 
69 years; a member of Green street Monthly Meeting. 
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JEANES.—At her residence, in Philadelphia, on the 
19th of Tenth month, 1889, Mary Jeanes, in the 86th year 
of her age; a member of Green street Monthly Meeting. 

MacINTOSH.—In Philadelphia, on Seventh-day morn- 
ing, Tenth month 12th, 1889, Mary Ann, widow of John 
MacIntosh. 

PIKE.—In West Philadelphia, Sixth-day, 18th of Tenth 
month, 1889, Henry Pike, in his 95th year; an elder of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at 
Spruce street, formerly of Byberry. 

PRIESTMAN.—At his residence, Ontario, Canada, Ninth 
month 25th, 1889, Joseph Priestman, aged 79 years and 9 
months; a member of Pelham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

ROGERS.—At Woodstown, N. J., Tenth month 16th, 
1889, Samual Rogers, aged 82 years. 

SHINN.—Near Columbus, N. J., Ninth month 234,1889, 
Shreve Shinn, Sr., in his 74th year; a member of Mt. Hol- 
ly Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

STAPLER.—In Wilmington, Del., Tenth month 13th, 
1889, William W. Stapler, in his 48th year. 

WAY.—At the residence of her son-in-law, E. G. Broom- 
ell, Christiana, Pa., Tenth month 4th, 1889, Mary Way, in 
the 89th year of her age. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GROWTH OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 

THE concern of the Yearly Meeting in regard to ed- 
ucation, claimed the attention, in 1823, of commit- 
tees of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, but re- 
ports from them do not appear on the minutes. In 
the Sixth and Twelfth months, 1834, the establish- 
ment of a library and reading-room was decided 
upon,and William Wayne, James Mott, Caleb Cloth- 
ier, Richard Price, Joseph Parrish, Thomas Parker, 
Samuel Hutchinson, T. Ellwood Chapman, Dillwyn 
Parrish, William Eyre, Edward Hopper, Benjamin J. 
Leedom, James Willis, George Truman, Charles 
Longstreth, and Jacob T. Williams were appointed 
to receive donations and make necessary arrange- 
ments.) In Second month, 1835, they reported that a 
suitable room was needed, and they “therefore 
turned their attention towards ascertaining if a suf- 
ficiency of funds could be obtained to erect a build- 
ing for that object and also a room to accommodate a 
school and a fire-proof,” etc., and they “ believed all 

the needed funds could be raised.” 

In the Seventh month, on the recommendation of 
@ committee, it was decided to open two schools in 
the building being erected, and the latter part of 
Tenth month, 1835, they were started, with Ann 
Eliza Cook and Ann Poultney as teachers, at $150 
per year salary for each. Tuition was $3 and $4 per 
quarter of 12 weeks. The first committee in charge 
were James Mott, James Martin, Richard Price, Su- 
san Parrish, Sarah H. Palmer, and Lucretia Mott. 

In Ninth month, 1836, the first report showed the 
total receipts of both schools had been $226.38 ; ex- 
penses, $286.54 ; deficit, $60.16. The number of pupils 
attending ranged from 13 to 30. (As the schools were 
late in opening, the teachers had only been paid 
$125 each.) 

The second year showed receipts, $383.89; ex- 
penses, $527.38 ; deficit, $143.49. The salaries were 
$165 each. 


The third year the receipts were $541.03, and there 
was a balance on the profit side of $89.62. The sala- 
ries were $180 each. The pupils numbered fifty to 
sixty. 

Thus much for the earlier history of these schools. 
At the monthly meeting last month (Ninth month 
1889), the financial report for last year of the seven 
schools in charge of the Monthly Meeting, including 
Girard Avenue and West Philalelphia, was as fol- 
follows : 

Receipts from Tuition, . ‘ 
“ Free School Fund, 


“ o“ 


24,787.44 
389.10 


Miscellaneous Sources, 83.36 


$25,259.90 


Total, 
Expenditures, salaries, books, care of 
property, ete,. 23,033.53 
Balance, $2,226.37 

The total number of pupils was 806, of whom 137 
were members of the Society of Friends, and fifty- 
eight had one parenta member. The total value of 
free and half-rate tuition furnished was $7,784.57, of 
which $2,887.50 was at Girard Avenue. 

The foregoing details apply only to the Monthly 
Meeting schools. Friends’ Central schools were 
opened Ninth month Ist, 1854, with Benjamin Hal- 
lowell and Mary H. Middleton as principal teachers. 
The pupils numbered 116 boys and 124 girls. At the 
end of the year Benjamin Hallowell resigned, and 
the second year the schools had averages of fifty- 
three boys and ninety girls. The boys’ school, a few 
years later, was discontinued as a high grade school, 
but in Ninth month, 1855, it was again started under 
Aaron B. Ivins as principal, and had fifty-six pupils, 
thirty-one of whom were children of Friends or pro- 
fessors. The average number of the girls, under 
Lydia Gillingham, was sixty-six, of whom fifty-six 
were children of Friends or professors. From this 
time, these schools progressed rapidly, especially after 
the removal to 15th and Race streets, which took 
place two years later. 

The report for the Central School made in Ninth 
month, 1889, shows an attendance of 222 boys, and 
380 girls, total 602. Of these 134 were members, and 
sixty had one parent a member. 

In the answer to the query last spring, it was 
stated that sixty-four regular and seventeen special 
teachers were employed, forty-nine of the former and 
five of the latter being members, and seven of the 
former and two of the latter in profession with us. 

It may be stated in addition to the above informa- 
tion, that in 1863, before the adoption of the free tui- 
tion idea in any of the schools, a committee on Edu- 
cation of five Friends was appointed to encourage 
Friends to send their children to our schools, and 
authorized to expend whatever was needed in tuition. 
This authority was afterwards extended to include 
those having one parent a member, where there 
seemed an interest in our principles. The first eight 
years of its existence the committee spent from the 
monthly meeting treasury, $4,265 20, and in the fol- 
lowing eighteen years, $1,965.37. 

J.M. T., Se. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
VISITS TO PHILADELPHIA MEETINGS. 

Levi L. Benson, an approved minister of our Society, 
a member of Ohio Yearly Meeting, has been visiting 
with acceptance in Philadelphia. He was accompa- 
nied by his two daughters. On First-day, the 13th, 
he was at Race street meeting in the morning, and 
spoke with much earnestness; in the afternoon he 
met with those who attend at Fair Hill, and in the 
evening he attended Girard Avenue meeting. In the 
afternoon, (at Fair Hill), his message opened with 
the words of Isaiah: “ We have a strong city ; salva- 
tion will God appoint for walls and bulwarks. Open 
ye the gates that the righteous nation which keepeth 
the truth may enterin.” His discourse was edify- 
ing and earnest. He believed in a living Christ. 
Even the wicked hear the knockings of the Spirit. 
The encouraging promise comes to the believer, “ Be 
of good cheer, I will strengthen thy heart.” Every 
one who is willing will realize that the Lord does in- 
deed strengthen him and help him to“ open the 
gates ” that he may enter in and rest in peace. 

At Girard Avenue, in the evening, L: L. Benson 
spoke to a large assembly, the majority of whom 
were in the younger walks of life. The question of 
Nicodemus, and the answer of Jesus thereto, were 
the opening words of his discourse. Jesus said unto 
him, “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except 2 man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
Nicodemus queried, “ How can this be?” Jesus an- 
swered, “ Verily, verily,I say unto thee, except a man 
be born of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” The difference between the 
two auswers, the Friend compared to a person stand- 
ing on an elevation, outside a city, and looking over 
the city, but between this view and the entrance to 
the city was a vast wilderness, where many go astray. 
Those were they who believed in doctrines but had 
not come into the spiritual life, and so had not en- 
tered into the gates of the city. By many the water 
alluded to is the essential to the new birth,and many 
believed that baptism by water was meant. But as 
he understood it, Jesus was speaking of the water of 
life, the same water that he alluded to when he said 
to the woman of Samaria, “ whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst, 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in him 
a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 

L. L. B. also attended the several monthly meet- 
ings of Philadelphia as they came in course, last 
week, having acceptable gospel service ineach. The 
writer of these notes was present at the Monthly 
Meeting at Green street, which was well attended, 
and a very satisfactory occasion. In the meeting for 
worship Levi L. Benson opened with the words of 
the Apostle: “ There remaineth a rest to the people 
of God.” This rest, he said, was not to be waited for 
until we enter into another state of existence: here, 
and now, the willing, faithful, and obedient are per- 
mitted to enjoy this state of peace and rest. The 
word of encouragement was handed forth to some in 
the audience who were just entering into service ; 
they were exhorted to be of good courage, and they 
would find the Father near to strengthen and help 


them in the performance of the work entrusted to 
their care. He spoke of the early age at which some 
hear the Divine call,—for himself ,as far back as when 
he was not more than five years old, he was sensible 
of the visitations of the Father’s love, and as he en- 
deavored to walk in its light he had known asa child 
the preservation from much that ensnares and leads 
away from the right path ; the pathos and earnestness 
of his appeals, and the strong testimony he bore to 
the unfailing goodness of our Heavenly Father, the 
tenderness of his exhortation to all present to seek 
now and at once to enter into the rest that is to be 
enjoyed by the children of God, touched the spring 
of feeling in many hearts, and it was felt to be a 
privilege to be partakers in this feast of love. 

In the meeting for business (Green St.), a minute 
issued by Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio, endorsed 
by Stillwater Quarterly Meeting, was presented by 
our friend and read. It liberated him for service as 
way opensin Philadelphia and other parts of our 
Yearly Meeting, and to attend the approaching 
Yearly Meeting to be held in Baltimore, Md., also to 
appoint meetings as truth may direct. Much unity 
with his presence and service amongst us was ex- 
pressed. 


—At Green street Monthly Meeting a nominating 
committee was appointed, as usual at this time, to 
bring in the names of suitable Friends to have over- 
sight of Girard Avenue Meeting; this led to the re- 
vival of a concern which had been previously ex- 
pressed in women’s meeting in regard to the contin- 
uance of that meeting under the care of a committee. 
It was felt that the time had come when it should be 
made a meeting of record. It is now the largest 
First-day morning meeting of Friends in the city and 
its position is an anomaly in the Society. Being 
largely made upof the young and those having grow- 
ing families, increases the responsibility of the 
Monthly meetings that take no steps to give it the 
place in the Society that its size and the conditions of 
its development clearly indicate in the estimation of 
many who attend the meeting. 

—A friend at Norristown sends us some account of 
the First-day School Union; we had already some 
notes concerning it in type. Her letter adds: “ At 
our First-day morning meeting (20th) we were fa- 
vored with the presence and valuable discourses of 
our friends Ellison Newport and Alvin T. Haines ; 
the former also appearing in supplication near the 
close of the meeting. The occasion was one of deep, 
spiritual baptism, before which all types and shadows 
disappear, and fill the soul with a renewed yearning 
for that eternal substance which fadeth not away.” 


—At the Monthly Meetings held last week at 
Green street and Race street, (Philadelphia), it was 
concluded to hold one evening meeting on First-day, 
to alternate a month at a time at each meeting-house, 
Race street, Green street, and Girard avenue. 


“ Gop blesses still the generous thought, 
And still the fitting word He speeds, 
And Truth at his requiring taught 
He quickens into deeds.” 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
ABINGTON AND CONCORD UNIONS. 


THE semi-annual meeting of Abington Union was 
held in the meeting-house at Norristown on Seventh- 
day last, the 19th inst. The attendance was large. 
Reports were received from all the schools in the 
quarterly meeting, (including Byberry and Richland, 
not enrolled as members of the Union), except 
Stroudsburg. These showed a satisfactory condition. 

The exercises were opened in the forenoon by a 
Bible reading by Ellen L. Thomas, of Norristown, and 
at the opening of the afternoon session, Abby B. 
Potts, of Norristown, made an address of welcome. 
Interesting exercises were given by members of the 
different schools, with essays, etc. An essay by Mary 
R. Livezey, of the Plymouth School, related to the 
Lesson Leaves, with their suitability and sufficiency 
for instruction in the schools. The essayist thought 
favorably of them. Samuel Swain did not think 
those drawn from the Old Testament were profitable. 
This drew out some discussion. Several who spoke 
expressed their high estimation of the Lessons. 

Lunch was bountifully provided by Norristown 
Friends, and the number to enjoy it was probably as 
large as on any previous occasion in the experience 
of the Union. The next meeting, (on the third Sev- 
enth-day of Fourth month), will be held at Abington. 
The Visiting Committee appointed visits to several of 
the schools, including Gwynedd, on the 3d proximo, 

The semi-annual meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union was held at Newtown Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, Delaware county, on Seventh-day, the 19th 
instant. It was largely attended and full of interest, 
both old and young participating. The one subject 
that most stirred the meeting was that of interesting 
the members of our First-day Schools in our Reli- 
gious Society and its principles in such a way as to 
lead them to desire membership with us. Some val- 
uable essays were read,and much encouragement 
given to teachers to persevere without too much look- 
ing for results. Appeals were also made to the pa- 
rents to give their hearty codperation, as in the home, 
after all, depended the success of both meetings and 
schools. If respect and love for these were nurtured 
in the home, their influence would be far greater. 
The value of object teaching was well presented, and 
the Union closed under a feeling of deep thankful- 
ness for such an occasion. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Joun G. Wurrtier of Massachusetts and Robert Pur- 
vis of this city are the two men yet left among us of 
the sixty or more who signed in the year 1833 the 
Declaration of Sentiments of the National Anti- 
Slavery Society, at its formation. Fifty-six years 
ago did these active Anti-Slavery men there enroll 
their names; they lived to see the fulfillment of their 
hopes; and what an experience has been theirs. 

I called yesterday on Robert Purvis and found 
him, as usual, full of animation and anecdote, al- 
though now in his 80th year. He isa light, a very 
light colored man, who inherited from his father, 
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and perhaps his brother, sufficient means to enable 
him to live without manual labor, and he appears to 
have been judicious in the management of his prop- 
erty. He hastold me that after one of the Anti-Slay- 
ery riots, when he expected his own house—down 
town—to be attacked, and perhaps his own life to 
be forfeited, he decided to leave Philadelphia and go 
to live in the country, where he would find work for 
his children and could train them to habits of in- 
dustry. 
* * * 

One of the chief sorrows of the colored people 
here now, is the great difficulty that they experience 
in finding any place to work in the higher grades of 
labor. Almost every thing seems closed against 
them. This great city opens to them its public 
schools ; the Manual Training School offers them its 
advantages ; but they seem to find themselves where 
women were placed half a century ago,—almost ex- 
cluded from the higher walks of industry. Robert 
Purvis was telling me, however, of his having made 
a successful effort to place a young colored man who 
had graduated very high in the Training School. He 
obtained for him a place in a great establishment for 
making dental instruments. 

* * * 

There may be some obstacles in the way of our 
colored people yetting into trade,—buying and sell- 
ing,—but one of their greatest, I suspect, is the fact 
of their not accumulating capital. A notable instance 
of a successful business man is our acquaintance, 
William Still. When I was a young woman, living 
with my father, Thomas Earle, we occupied a house 
on Fifth street near Arch, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Anti-Slavery Office conducted by J. 
Miller McKim, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Society. Employed in the little office was a 
young colored man, a “likely fellow,” who had 
been reared on a New Jersey farm, by his parents, 
who were fugitive slaves. It occurred to this young 
man, William, some time after he came to this city, 
that it would be profitable to deal in second-hand 
stoves. He who can buy when stoves are not 
wanted, and sell when they are, had an opening for 
a good deal of profit. He also began to deal in coal, 
and is now a successful man, owning considerable 
property. He is an elder in the Presbyterian church, 
and has been appointed a delegate to one or more of 
their church assemblies, his “alternate” on one oc- 
casion, being Samuel C. Perkins, a prominent lawyer. 
Industry, economy, and thrift have characterized, it 
would seem, William’s career in life. I recall alittle 
anecdote he told me once of himself, as to how he 
became a teetotaller. He was quite young, and do- 
ing farm-work in New Jersey, where it was the 
custom to send out spirits to the farm hands. He 
partook of some, and found himself unable to work 
in the afternoon, and thus lost a portion of the day. 
That the drink should so overcome him as to make 
him unable to do a full day’s work was a thing that 
convinced him of its evil character. 

* * * 

I called recently on the editor of one of our chief 
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the South,—or the disturbances in which the colored 
people are concerned. He is not unfriendly to the 
colored man, bat when he has gone South, I am told, 
he has seen things “through a champagne glass,” 
which I interpret to mean that his entertainers made 
things pleasant for him. He said to me, in speaking 
of race riots, that in Mississippi a black man was 
about to be arrested for larceny, and the blacks gath- 
ered and refused to give him up, arming themselves 
in their church to prevent his being arrested. I told 
him the anecdote so forcibly related by our friend, 
Martha Schofield, at the time of our late yearly meet- 
ing. She seemed to feel that her remaining at Aiken 
was of use as a protection to the colored people, and 
told the anecdote, which I remember, thus: The 
sheriff was in charge of two colored women whom he 
was taking away to prison, and as they stood on the 
railway platform he cried out: “ Five minutes to give 
away that baby!” for the woman could not take the 
infant with her. And what hadshe done? A white 
woman had stolen a blanket belonging to one of the 
colored women; the two women and their husbands 
had gone to the white woman’s house to recover it, 
unsuccessfully. Then the whites, knowing that the 
white woman was in danger of being arrested for 
larceny, had “ taken the whip-hand ” of the ignorant 
colored people and had them arrested for “riot.” It 
was a case, it seemed, of clear oppression, and Martha 
hoped to have it investigated. 

Is it not probable that some such thing was at the 
bottom of the Mississippi case, and that when the 
blacks “armed themselves in their church” it was 
simply to protect themselves from injustice? 

P. E. Gresons. 


Philadelphia, Tenth month 7. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tue fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Friends (Philadelphia), was held in the li- 
brary room, Race street above 15th, on Sixth-day 
evening, the 18th inst. The annual report of the 
managers was read, showing the increase in the use 
of the library by Friends, and the additions to the 
volumes on its shelves. The financial statement was 
satisfactory ; a small balance remains in the treasury. 
An election for officers and the committee of man- 
agement followed. No change was made in either, 
except the filling of two vacancies in the board of 
managers occasioned by the removal from the city of 
S. Raymond Roberts and Jeannie H. Roberts. Cath- 
arine A. Kennedy and Comly S. Lobb were appointed 
in their places. Professor Arthur Beardsley, of 
Swarthmore College, then delivered a most interest- 
ing lecture on “Friends in Science and Industry.” 
The lecturer confined himself to early Friends, not 
including any who were born in the present century. 
The lecture was replete with information concerning 
the part that members of our Society have taken in 
the advancement of scientific research and the indus- 
tries it has developed, which have done so much to 
increase the comfort and conveniences of our age. 
The short sketches of life and character with which 
the professor favored us showed these men to have 
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been earnest, simple-hearted Friends, true to the 
highest and best impulses of humanity. We hope to 
have the privilege of presenting the lecture to our 
readers in the near future. There was a good attend- 


ance at the meeting, but the hall would have accom- 
modated many more. R. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The course in English Literature at Swarthmore 
under the charge of Professor Appleton, assisted by 
Professor Smith, is one of the most complete to be 
found in any college. It extends through four years, 
and covers the history of the language and literature 
from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present time, 
with critical reading of representative works for the 
different periods. Indeed the reading of the actual 
text four great classics, rather than reading what has 
been said about them, is a peculiar feature of the 
course. It is felt that in this way only can a student 
form an intelligent judgment of a great author and 
weigh the value of criticism. 

—Professor Arthur Beardsley, the head of the En- 
gineering Department, lectured before an apprecia- 
tive audiencein Philadelphia on Sixth-day evening 
last on“ The Work of Friends in Science.” Those 
who heard the lecture speak very highly of it. 

—Edgar Allen Brown, ’90, of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
died on Fourth-day last in Philadelphia. He was 
editor-in-chief of the Phenix, and editor of the Hal- 
cyon, 90, but his course had been much hindered by 
the ravages of the dread consumption which fastened 
itself upon him at an early age. He was universally 
respected in college and a large number of students 
viewed his remains before they were taken West. 

—The Fall Sports were held in “ Whittierfield ” 
on Fourth-day last with very satisfactory results. 
The Senior Class secured 74 points toward the Phe- 
nix cup; the Juniors 10; the Sophomores 13, and the 
Freshmen 11. 

—Some changes are contemplated by which the 
large assembly room will be kept open for students 
of all the classes who desire to study in the quiet 
there at any time. 8. 





THE FORESTRY MEETING. 
Tue sessions of the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion and of the National Forestry Congress were held 
jointly at Horticultural Hall, in this city, last week. 
The attendance was good. On the evening of the 
15th, Carl Schurz, of New York, delivered an interest- 
ing address, and on the evening of the 17th, Prof. J. 
T. Rothrock gave a very instructive illustrated lec- 
ture, on “The Forest Regions of North America.” 
The intervening sessions were occupied with the 
reading of papers, discussions, etc. On the afternoon 
of the 18th, a number of those who had been attend- 
ing proceeded to Fairmount Park. Near Memorial 
Hall seven seedling oaks, grown from acorns taken 
from the Bartram Garden by Eli K. Price, were 
planted. They represented seven different speci- 
mens. The first, in memory of Andrew F. Michaux, 
was planted by B. E. Fernow, of the Forestry Bureau 
at Washington; the second, in memory of Franklin 
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B. Hough, by H. G. Joly, of Quebec, Canada; the 
third, in memory of John Bartram, by C. C. Binney; 
the fourth, in memory of Alexander Von Humboldt, 
by Dr. J. P. Lundy ; the fifth, in memory of Joshua 
Francis Fisher, by J. Rodman Paul; the sixth, in 
honor of Governor Beaver, by B.G. Northrop, and 
the seventh, in honor of John B. Peaslee, of Cincin- 
nati, by Warren Higley, of New York. 

Officers of the Congress for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Governor James A. 
Beaver; First Vice-President, H. G. Joly, of Quebec, 
Canada; Corresponding Secretary, C. C. Binney, of 
Philadelphia; Recording Secretary, N. H. Egleston, 
of Washington, Treasurer, Dr. H. M. Fisher, of Phila- 
delphia. 


A PRAYER OF AFFECTION. 
BLessinos, O Father, shower! 
Father of mercies! round his precious head ! 
On his lone walks and on his thoughtful hour 
And the pure visions of his midnight bed, 
Blessings be shed ! 
Father! I pray Thee not 
For earthly treasure to that most beloved, 
Fame, fortune, power ;—oh ! be his spirit proved 
By these or by their absence, at thy will! 
But let thy peace be wedded to his lot, 
Guarding his inner life from touch of ill, 
With its dove pinion still ! 


Let such a sense of Thee, 
Thy watching presence, Thy sustaining love, 
His bosom guest inalienably be, 
That whereso’er he move, 
A heavenly light serene 
Upon his heart and mien 
May it undimmed! a gladness rest his own, 
Unspeakable and to the world unknown! 
Such as from childhood’s morning land of dreams, 
Remembered faintly, gleams, 
Faintly remembered and too swiftly flown ! 


So let him walk with Thee, 
Made by Thy Spirit free ; 
d when thou calls’t him from his mortal place, 

To his last hour be still that sweetness given, 
That joyful trust! and brightly let him part, 
With lamp clear burning, and unlingering heart, 

Mature to meet in Heaven 

His Saviour’s face ! 

—Felicia Hemans. 


LININGS. 
Nay, nay, dear child, I cannot let you slight 
Those inner stitches on your gown’s fair hem, 
Because, you say, they will be out of sight, 
And no stern critic will discover them. 


You do but build a most inviting hedge, 
Behind which falsehood and deceit may lurk, 
When you embroider fair the outer edge 
And to the inner give no honest work. 


The silken chain of habit which you wear 
So lightly now upon your careless youth 

Will strengthen strand by strand; then have acare! 
Else it may throttle the sweet soul of truth. 


I hold that every stitch untruly set 
Weaves a soiled thread along your web of fate ; 


And each deceitful seam may prove a net 
To hurt and hinder, trust me, soon or late. 


Ah, dearest child, on everything you do 
Let the white seal of honor stamp its grace, 
Keep all your soul as clean with heaven’s dew 
As the pink flower of your tender face. 


God makes no clumsy linings. Mark this bloom! 
A “ fairy’s glove ;” and though it grieves my 
heart 
To send the smallest blossom to its tomb, 
We'll tear the dainty little glove apart. 


In this and every flower that we behold, 
From crimson robe to pansy’s purple vest, 
God sows the velvet on the inner fold 
And makes the linings fairer than the rest. 


Is it not perfect, from the slender stem 
To the brown dapples on the curling rim ? 
God folds not carelessly the foxglove’s hem; 
Then try, my little child, to be like Him. 
—May Riley Smith. 


CHARACTER AND ORIGIN OF THE POTATO. 


ALL over the earth, in tropical, sub-tropical, and 
temperate climates, there grow various members of 
an uncanny and highly suspected family, known to 
botanists as the solanace or nightshades. A more 
unpromising group than these doubtful herbs, in 
which to look for a human foodstuff, could hardly be 
imagined. There are families, like the grasses, which 
supply mankind with endless useful plants—wheat, 
rye, Indian corn, barley, millet, oats, rice, and sugar 
cane. There are others, like the pea tribe, almost 
every one of which has some economic value, either 
directly for human food, as in the case of peas, beans, 
and lentils, or indirectly for fodder, as in the case of 
clover, vetch, lucern, and sainfoin. But the night- 
shades are just one of those ill-omened families 
which bear in their very faces the obvious marks of 
an evil disposition, and which are regarded with a 
certain shrinking, instinctive disfavor even by those 
who have no first-hand knowledge of their objec- 
tionable character. 

One of them is the well-known belladonna or 
deadly nightshade, which haunts old ruins or monas- 
tic buildings, and contains a powerful acrid narcotic 
poison, famous for its stupefying and relaxing action 
on the retina. Its flowers are a lurid brown in color, 
and look as deadly to the sight as they really are. 
Its berry is black, shining, and the whole plant hasa 
distinctly murderous air, which its popular name ex- 
actly expressed. The potato, in fact, is a solitary, 
well-behaved, and respectable member of a peculiar- 
ly abandoned and dissolute family, a family in which 
poisoning and witchcraft and all evil practices run 
riot as commonly as crime and murder ina Mediz- 
val Italian princely home. 5 

Unpromising as the nightshades usually show 
themselves, however, with their lurid flowers and 
their round, shining fruits,there are a few plants 
even in this wicked tribe which ingenious man has 
pressed somehow into his exacting service. The cap- 
sicum, to be sure, with its near relation, the delicious 
little West India bird-peppers, one can hardly count 
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as a genuine exception; for though a small quantity 
of red pepper is pleasant enough as a flavoring to 
soup, a diet of cayenne would doubtless prove un- 
duly pungent and exciting; and a single drop of the 
essential oil of capsicum is sufficient, as our medical 
friend would gracefully phrase it, “to determine 
death in great torment.” But the tomato, that gentle 
and harmless vegetable, so unexceptionable in its 
character that early writers knew it as the love-apple, 
is a true nightshade—a solanum of the solanums; 
and though both flower and fruit have, in outer bear- 
ing all the distinctive poisonous type of the entire 
tribe, I have never yet heard a whisper of reproach 
against the unassailable character of the mild toma- 
to. That from such a stock should have sprung the 
harmless, necessary potato—the pride of the New 
World and the joy of the Old, the support and stay 
of the sister island, and the confident boast of the 
miditre dhétel is one of those profound mysteries of 
heredity which, in the words of a once famous meta- 
physical inquirer, no fellow can understand. 

And what is the tuber, which natural selection 
thus acting upon the necessities of the primeval po- 
tato, succeeded in producing for a hungry world? 
Essentially and fundamentally it is not, as most peo- 
ple imagine, a root, but an underground branch bear- 
ing buds and undeveloped leaves on its surface, 
which we know as eyes, and capable of doing all the 
work of a branch in producing foliage, flowers, and 
berries. All that is peculiar to the tuber, viewed as 
a branch, sums itself up in two cardinal points. First, 
it happens to develop underground (an accident 
which as we all know in the familiar cases of layers 
and suckers, may occur with any ordinary branch 
any, day) ; and secondly, it is large, swollen and soft, 
because it contains large reserves of material, laid up 
by the plant in this safe retreat to aid the future 
growth of its stems and leaves in a second season. 

A tuber, in fact, must be regarded merely as one 
of the many plans adopted by plants in order to se- 
cure for themselves continuity of existence. In 
woody shrubs and trees the material laid up by the 
individual to provide for next year’s leaves and flow- 
ers is stored in the inner bark, which does not die ; 
and this accounts for the way in which such trees as 
almonds, mezeron, and pyrus japonica are enabled to 
blossom in early spring before the foliage itself be- 
gins to come out. But soft, succulent plants, which 
die down to the ground with every winter, cannot 
act in this way. They adopt, perforce,a different 
plan ; they bury their treasure deep in the ground to 
keep it safe from the teeth of greedy herbivors. It 
is true, rabbits and other burrowing animals get at it 
even so; but, at any rate, the chances of destruction 
are greatly lessened, and so the plant gains a point in 
the struggle for existence which often enables it to 
hold its own in the battle of species against all com- 
petitors. 

This was the case with our primitive potato. A 
juicy and fleshy weed in its native form, much liable, 
as we all know, to the attacks of insects, and afford- 
ing a juicy pabulum for the browsing ruminant, the 
aboriginal potato provided against a rainy day by 
storing up starch in its underground branches or 
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tubers, to set up the life of a plant afresh in the suc- 
ceeding season. When winter came, the part above 
ground withered and died—a single frost will turn a 
whole field full black to this day with surprising ra- 
pidity—but the underground branches safe alike 
from cold and from animal foes, kept up their 
vitality in a dormant state beneath the hard clay 
through the long winter. In short, while man ex- 
ploits the potato for his own use and benefit alone, 
the primitive ancestor intended to exploit it for its 
own growth and the continuance of the species.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 


ING WOMAN. 

Coup an American statesman of a century ago come 
back to life, the thing that would amaze him most 
would not be, I suspect, the existence of electric 
lights and of phonograpes, for these would lie outside 
the sphere of public life, which would be our sup- 
posed Rip Van Winkle’s chief concern. Nor would 
iteven be, within his own domain, the Australian 
ballot law, or civil service reform, or the efforts of a 
great nation to get rid of its surplus money. It would 
be the spectacle of astrange alteration in the very 
basis of government ; it would be the fact that in or- 
ganizing five new States,each of vast area and un- 
known resources, a large part of the time of the or- 
ganizing body has been devoted to deciding whether 
men alone, or women also, should become voters in 
these new-born commonwealths. Nay, his chief 
wonder would lie in the fact that the final debate in 
each case did not turnon the question ‘“ whether,” 
but rather on the question “ how far,” since all five 
States have finally made women 'voters about some- 
thing. Idaho has given them school suffrage by its 
constitution ; so have North and South Dakota ; while 
in Montana those women who pay taxes will vote on 
all questions submitted to the vote of tax-payers. 

We hereabouts take all these things very quietly, 
because we have come to them by degrees. But 
were some Rip Van Winkle of a deceased statesman 
to open his eyes upon them suddenly, he would 
justly pronounce them to involve a more deeply 
rooted change than any Australian ballot law, while 
the longest train of electric cars could not be so much 
as named in comparison. 

He could only end in accepting Victor Hugo’s 
high-sounding phrase that this is—rightly or wrong- 
ly—the woman’s century. All the traditions about 
the sphere of the two sexes, as being something un- 
changeable and eternal, must fall before this simple 
fact. A local experiment as in Massachusetts, or 
Kansas, or Wyoming, proves very little, it may be 
urged. But the founding of five new States by pop- 
ular action, in communities drawn together from all 
quarters of the globe, is not only an extraordinary 
demonstration in self-government, but offers, as it 
were, a cross-section of current American thought on 
governmental] principles. That in five different Con- 
stitutional Conventions, acting not merely independ- 
ently, but with an almost jealous degree of mutual 
independence, the uniform outcome should be some 
form of woman suffrage, brings with it irresistible 
inferences. For good or for evil, it is an advance 
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along the whole line; it is one of those revolutions 
which do not turn back. It is also a revolution 
based, like most American steps, not merely on facts, 
but on principles. 

To some extent it is a step in the dark ; that is, 
we do not know in detail what the result will be 
whether on women or on men; it is the result of an 
unconscious evolution which has brought these 
masses of men so far. It is not usually very easy to 
extend the suffrage, because this calls on a privileged 
class to give up power. Yet in each of these five 
prospective commonwealths the hitherto governing 
class has to some extent—no matter to what extent 
—done just that thing. No matter, again, what was 
the motive—whether impulse, or logic, or persuasion 
—the concession haz been made. That this has been 
done in every one of five different States virtually 
settles the prevailing course of all our future national 
development. 

That the result is to be of immediate, invariable, 
and unmixed good, I do not, for one, believe. If it 
were, it would be unlike the result of all previous ex- 
tensions of the suffrage. Every newly enfranchised 
class needs to learn its work, to get control of its 
weapons, and this usually involves some cut fingers. 
Women are not so unlike men as to be free from all 
the perils and weaknesses of men, and they may even 
have some of their own. Men have, in many years 
of voting, partially attained to what the once famous 
jurist, Theophilus Parsons, called “an acquired in- 
telligence ” on many practical matters, which women, 
as a class, have yet to gain. Men have also learned 
how to get on with one another politically, even 
under apparent differences, and to acquiesce with 
amazing equanimity in the results of election-day. 
They are, I suspect, a little more patient of public 
evils than women, and a little less ardent in expecta- 
tion. On the other hand, this very habit of modera- 
tion has its dangers, and there are many households 
which would go to pieces had not the wife more de- 
cision, at least in ordering the chickens out of the 
doonyard, than her easy-going husband. This strong 
aie again has its dangers, and the chickens some- 
times yield, not so much to persuasive and angelic 
qualities as to a certain shrillness of voice which 
does not make the in-door hearth very tempting to 
others than chickens. What with the fear that wo- 
men will prove too weak, and the yet more anxious 
fear lest they turn out too strong, there are doubtless 
many persons—though the writer is not among 
them—who will look with dismay on the action of 
these five common wealths. 

But the main thing to be considered is that, what- 
ever we may think about it, and whether we approve 
it or not, the action is taken. When we look at the 
little fossil horses of the Peabody Museum at Yale 
University, and see the unconscious, inevitable way 
in which those little creatures became larger of size 
and more compressed as to foot—five toes, four toes, 
three toes, two toes, until at last emerged the large 
and single-hoofed horse we now ride under the sad- 
dle—we can easily imagine that had those early races 
been consulted they might not have approved of the 
change, and might even have filed remonstrances 


and held mass-meetings to oppose it. A political 
tendency which five new State Constitutional Con- 
ventions have recognized can certainly not be ig- 
nored, even if not one of them has put it in any final 
and complete shape. A generation of women who 
grow up to see their own sex admitted to colleges 
and voting for school officials can never look at life 
precisely as their grandmothers did, for whom such 
a state of things would have been inconceivable. Be- 
fore us stands that new generation, and we have got, 
with or without our own approval, to make way for 


the Coming Woman.—T. W. Higginson. in Harper’s 
Bazar. 


ONE THING AT A TIME. 


“ Earty in life,” relates a gentleman who has now 
spent many decades in the service of God and his 
fellow-man, “I learned from a very simple incident a 
wholesome lesson, and one which has since been of 
incalculable benefit to me. 

“When I was between twelve and fourteen years 
old my father broke up a new field on his farm, and 
planted it with potatoes, and when the plants were 
two or three inches high he sent me to hoe it. The 
ground of that piece was hard to till ; it was matted 
with grass roots and sprinkled with stones. I hoed 
the first row, and then stopped to take a general look 
at the task before me. Grass as high as the potatoes 
was everywhere, and looking at the whole from any 
point it seemed to be a solid mass. I had the work 
to do all alone, and as I stood staring at the broad 
reach of weedy soil, I felt a good mind not to try to 
do anything further then with it. 

“ Just that minute I bappened to look down at 
the hill nearest my feet. The grass didn’t seem just 
quite as thick there, and I said to myself, ‘I can hoe 
this one well enough.’ 

““When it was done, another thought came to 
help me: I sha’n’t have to hoe but one hill at atime, 
at any rate. 

“ And so I went to the next, and next.. But here 
I stopped again and looked over the field. That gave 
me another thought, too. I could hoe every hill as 
I came to it; it was only looking away off to all the 
hills that made the whole seem impossible. 

“*T won’t look at it!’ I eaid ; and I pulled my hat 
over my eyes so I could see nothing but the spot 
where my hoe had to dig. 

“In course of time I had gone over the whole 
field, looking only at the hill in hand, and my work 
was done. 

“T learned a lesson tugging away at those grass 
roots which I never forgot. It was to look right down 
at the one thing to be done now, and not hinder and 
discourage myself by looking off at the things I 
haven’t come to. I’ve been working ever since that 
summer at the hill nearest my feet, and I have al- 
ways found it the easiest way to get a hard task ac- 
complished, as it is the true way to prepare a field for 
the harvest.”—Anon. 


One of the most damaging forms of deception is 
when one deceives himself. 
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FERN-GATHERING IN KILLARNEY. 


Tux bristle fern delights in shade and moisture, and 
our first find was in a rocky cleft in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Tork waterfall. Subsequently, 
within the dim recesses of a cave, the mouth of 
which opened upon the upper lake and could only 
be approached by a boat, we discovered several splen- 
did specimens, one of which, with a creeping rhi- 
zome some three feet long, contained no fewer than 
thirty perfect fronds. Nothing that I have ever seen 
in my varied experience of fern-life equalled the del- 
icacy and pellucidness of these fronds, nurtured in 
the darkness and the mist. The veins were so promi- 
nent, and the green portion so like a membranous 
wing around the veins, that it resembled more a 
beautiful sea-weed than a fern. In this natural cave 
we also discovered some of our finest specimens of 
the Adiantum, or maiden-hair fern. This plant is 
called the true maiden-hair, to distinguish it from 
some other ferns which share its familiar name. The 
bright evergreen tint, the elegant form, and lightly 
waving attitudes of this fern render it very attrac- 
tive, and when growing against the sides of the sea- 
washed rock, or any moist place in any abundance, 
no fern exceeds it in beauty.— Popular Science Monthly 


FINGERS BEFORE FORKS. 


Tuer Duchess of Beaufort, dining once at Madame de 
Guise’s with King Henri IV. of France, extended 
one hand to receive his Majesty’s salutation while she 
dipped the fingers of the other hand into a dish to 
pick out what was to her taste. This incident hap- 
pened in the year 1598. It demonstrates that less 
than three hundred years ago the fingers were still 
used to perform the office now assigned to forks, in 
the highest and most refined circles of society. At 
about this time, in fact, was the turning-point when 
forks began to be used at table as they are now. 
When we reflect how nice were the ideas of that re- 
fined age on all matters of outer decency and be- 
havior, and how strict was the etiquette of the courts, 
we may well wonder that the fork was so late in com- 
ing into use as a table-furnishing. The ladies of the 
middle ages and the Renaissance were not less proud 
of a delicate, well-kept hand than those of our own 
days, and yet they picked the meat from the platter 
with their slender white fingers, and in them bore it 
to their mouths. The fact is all the more remarka- 
ble, because the form of the fork was familiar enough, 
and its application to other uses was not uncommon. 
— Popular Science Monthly. 


I was lately looking out of my window at night, 
and I saw the stars in heaven and God’s great, beau- 
tiful arch over my head, but I could not see any pil- 
larson which the great Builder had fixed his arch ; 
yet the heavens fell not, and the great arch stood 
firmly. There are some who are always feeling for 
the pillars, and longing to touch them ; and because 


they connot touch them, they stand trembling and | 


fearing lest the heavens should fall. If they could 
only grasp the pillars, then the heavens would stand 
fast. 


—=> 


EARLY STUDIES OF LINN ZUS. 


WEN seven years old he was put under the private 
tuition of Telander, a teacher of only the ordinary 
stamp, and three years later was sent to Wexié to 
school, his father wishing to prepare him for holy 
orders. The story was the same at both places. He 
made no progress in the routine studies of the course, 
except in mathematics and physics, but used every 
opportunity to look after flowers and turn over books 
of botany. With Gabriel Hék he did a little better, 
for that teacher allowed him some liberty to gratify 
his tastes; but the people at the Gymnasium were 
again troubled by his perversity. Finally, the father 
and the teachers held a consultation, and it was de- 
cided that, although his moral record was unexcep- 
tionable, he offered no promise as a scholar, and must 
learn a trade. So he was, or was about to be, ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker, when the father, having 
some bodily malady for which he had to visit Dr. 
Rothman, spoke incidentally of the trouble Carolus 
was giving him. The doctor thought the boy might 
succeed in medicine and natural history, and offered 
to take him to board, and help him in his studies. 
He gave him private lessons in physiology, and in- 
troduced him to Tournefort’s botanical system, by 
the aid of which Linnzus continued to study the lo- 
cal plants. 


FROST. 
Frost, the destroyer, hath begun his work 
Upon the foliage ; leaves that were as bright 
With the clear dew upon them, as the light 
Of lucent emeralds, show that in them lurk 
Decay and death,—for the rich, hectic glow 
Is burning in their cheeks, and they will fall 
Before, with tender ministry, the snow 
Shall hide them under an unspotted pall. 
—Park Benjamin. 
Tue sweetest type of Heaven is home—nay, 
Heaven is the home for whose acquisition we are to 
strive the most strongly. Home, in one form and 
another, is the great object of life. It stands at the 
end of every day’s labor, and beckons us to its bosom, 
and life would be cheerless and meaningless did we 
not discern across the river that divides it from the 
life beyond, glimpses of the pleasant mansions pre- 


pared for us. 


America wants mothers good enough for their 
boys to admire and revere—mothers with deep in- 
sight and strong grasp, that their children may grow 
up in an atmosphere of verity and truth. Ina way, 
these shall become constituents of their character, 
and thus their whole lives will catch their inflexible 
angle, temporal and eternal, at the mother’s side. 
This, briefly put, is true, Christian motherhood.— 
Parkhurst. 


We are born forahigher destiny than earth ; 
there is a realm where the rainbow never fades, 
where the stars will be spread before us like islands 
that slumber on the ocean, and where the beings 
that pass before us like shadows will stay in our 
presence forever.— Bulwer Lytton. 
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RAMIE. 


Ramig, and the machinery which prepares it for the 
market, is bringing about one of the most compre- 
bensive industries known to the world. The Ramie 
plant is a native of China and India. Its routs, thick 
and woody, produce an annual crop for twenty or 
more years successively. So persistent is it in its 
growth that in the Southern States, on cultivated 
fields, the plants multiply with great rapidity. The 
stems, tall and straight, often reach a height of six to 
seven feet,even as much as ten feet, growing like 
long willow wands ; the foliage is luxuriant, broad 
and attractive, especially when waving under the ef- 
fects of wind. The flowers are small, brown, and 
borne so profusely as at times to hide portions of the 
stem from view. The formation in Philadelphia of 
a company to cultivate and manipulate Ramie was 
conceived by Monsieur Jules Juvenet, who had ex- 
perimented with Ramie in Algeria and Louisiana. 
Last March he interested in the subject some of the 
merchants and manufacturers of Philadelphia, who 
subsequently united in raising the necessary means 
to build a machine of his design for decorticating 
Ramie stalks ; that is to say, for separating the bark, 
which contains the valuable fibre, from the wood, 
which is valueless. This company was incorporated 
May 16, 1889, under the laws of Pennsy]vania, the 
directors being Burnet Landreth, E. Stein, L. U. 
Maltby, Thomas V. Cooper, George H. Stuart, George 
H. Paist, Jules Juvenet, with J.T. Stewart, Secretary, 
the executive office being located at 23 South Sixth 
street, Philadelphia. 

To provide opportunity for a practical testing of 
the decorticator and chemical processes of Monsieur 
Juvenet, the Ramie Company procured 260,000 three- 
year-old roots and planted the larger portion on 
Bloomsdale, one of the farms of Messrs. D. Landreth 
& Sons, Bristol, Pa.,a smaller portion being set out 
on the plantation of the Landreths in Virginia. 
Heretofore decorticating machines have generally 
been made at a point far removed from a growing 
crop upon which they could be tested, as, for exam- 
ple, of the many machines tried in India, not one of 
which has been worth the freight, all were made in 
England, and when tested in the field, were beyond 
the observation or alteration of intelligent mechan- 
ics. The Ramie Company of America decided to 
bring the farm and machine-shop together, that prac- 
tical and mechanical observations and improvements 
could be made, and it is believed the question of suc- 
cessful decortication has been solved. The French 
government, having announced a trial of Ramie De- 
corticators at the Paris Exhibition, and offering a 
prize of 20,000 francs for one meeting the views of a 
jury of experts, the Ramie Company delegated Mon- 
sieur Juvenet as their representative and sent him 
abroad to observe the development in Ramie pro- 
cesses. He found the subject of Ramie attracting in 
France and Belgium a vast amount of attention, and 
as an additional incentive to the development of the 
art, the French government had placed large orders 
for Ramie cloth for army purposes. The machines 
competing for the Exposition prize all proved to be 


on a small scale, and it is doubtful if any one will 
gain the coveted reward. 

At the public field trial of October 10th, green 
stalks of jute grown at Bloomsdale were successfully 
converted into fibre; afterwards green stalks of 
Ramie, freshly cut from an adjoining field, where 
stripped of their leaves and likewise converted into 
fibre. Following this, dry stalks of Ramie of about 
six feet in length were fibreized into long, flowing 
brown tresses. These fibres of jute and Ramie were 
next chemically treated for the removal of their na- 
tural gum, after which subjected to another chemical 
process, they were transformed toa perfect white- 
ness, ready for carding, and the observers took away 
with them hanks of the white fibre which two hours 
previously had been contained in the living stalks. 
The company is contemplating the establishment of 
a spinning mill for the purpose of placing a finished 
product upon the market. It is now being organized 
with increased capital and it is believed will rapidly 
develop a new and most comprehensive industry, for 
the products of Ramie include all linen stuffs and 
even velvet and silken goods. Our farmers can grow 
Ramie, for the new machine can takeit in the field 
and ship it before the frost can kill it. The value of 
present crops in Louisiana and South Carolina is $70 
a ton, and an acre produces 10 to 20 tons. The Ar- 
buton marsh mellow and jute are much alike in fibre 
and allof them can be grownin Pennsylvania, and 
all can be grown at good profits now that the ma- 
chinery is ready for the work of decortication.— 
Media (Pa.) American. 


A YOUNG CIGARETTE SMOKER. 
Wate out at the theatre last night, I stepped into 
the smoking-room fora glass of ice water and nearly 


fell backward in astonishment. For there, seated on 
the chairs and divans, were little boys of almost any 
age from six to twelve, puffing away at cigarettes. 
The room was quite crowded, and theair was blue 
with the wreathing clouds which almost hid the ceil- 
ing from sight. One little fellow, who could not pos- 
sibly be over eight years old, had perched himself 
inachair. I say perched, because he really looked 
like a bird on aperch. His legs reached little more 
than half ways to the floor. He was drawing in the 
nicotine-charged smoke with a gusto that looked 
verp precocious. His little head lolled op the back 
of the chair with evident satisfaction, as he al- 
lowed the smoke to curl slowly upward from his 
lips. His feet were swinging beneath the chair, 
and he wore an air of absolute abandon. 
At the rate he was inhaling the smoke a physi- 
cian would give him, perhaps, ten years more to live, 
Probably less than that. When he is dropping off in 
a galloping consumption, aggravated by nervous 
strain, is it to be wondered whether it will occur to 
that boy’s parents that they could have prevented it 
all? It is to be supposed that the boy has parents 
living. His snowy-white linen collar and his taste- 
ful silk tie; his well-fitted cloth suit, and his natty 
little shoes, all gave evidence that he was no waif. 
He evidently had well-to-do parents or relatives ; but 
there he was, at 9 p. m., in the hot, poisonous air of 
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the smoking-room, lolling back as comfortably as if 
he were thoroughly used to that sort of thing. This 
bappened to be the first time I ever entered the 
smoking-room of that theatre. The same scene may 
have been going on every night for months.— Boston 
Advertiser. 


—== = = 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Near Bradford, Penna., on the 10th instant, while the 
family of Patrick Daily were at supper, Daily went into the 
kitchen to turn off part of the natural gas from the stove, 
and by some mistake shut the throttle tight. Turning it 
on again the house suddenly filled with gas, and an explo- 
sion followed. Daily rushed out for assistance, but his wife 
and three sons, aged from 9 to 13 years, were overcome by 
the flames and perished in the house, which was consumed 
in a few minutes. Daily was severely burned. 

—It is estimated that 20,000 Indians will be entitled to 
vote at the next presidential election, in the far western 
States. 

Four temperance conferences, addressed particularly 
to the young people, have been arranged to be held in 
Bucks Quarter, under the charge of the Quarterly Meeting’s 
committee. The first of them took place at Makefield 
(Dolington) on the 6th instant, in the afternoon. Samuel 
Swain, of Bristol, made an opening address, and readings, 
recitations, class exercises, etc., were given by children and 
young people. The next conference or meeting will be 
held at Wrightstown on the First-day in Eleventh month 
(November). 


-The Troy (N. Y.) Times of a recent date says: “In the 
circuit court at Saratoga this morning, George Dane 


pleaded guilty to grand larceny and wassentenced by Judge 
Putnam to Dannemora prison for four and one-half years. 
He stole a horse from liveryman Quick at Saratoga last 
June, and was arrested at Johnstown with the property. 
He has already served two terms in state prison, and he 
says that he is glad to return, as everybody appears to be 
against him and he has found it impossible to earn an hon- 


est living. He stole the horse for the purpose of being rail- 
roaded back to prison.” 

“T do not believe,” Senator Cullom is quoted as say- 
ing, “the people of Southern Illinois were ever before in 
such a prosperous condition as they are now. Their wheat, 
corn, oats, potatoes,—in fact, all sorts of crops—have pro- 
duced abundantly. In small fruits there has been an am- 
ple yield, but the apple crop beats everything I ever saw. 
I believe a large portion of the Southern Illinois counties 
have the best lands in the world for the production of this 
fruit. The owners of apple orchards are having a rich time 
of it. At one station I saw large rail pens like those we 
used to see filled with corn, and these were piled full of ap- 
ples, to be barreled and shipped East. At Xenia, in Clay 
county, one man, a Mr. Bridges, has an apple orchard of 
twenty acres. He sold the crop out ina lump to a dealer 
for $480 an arce.” 

The ninetieth birthday of Rebecca Taylor, widow of 
Joseph and mother of Bayard Taylor, was commemorated at 
Kennett Square, on the 13th instant. All her surviving 
children were present, and a cablegram of congratulation 
from the widow of her son Bayard, in Munich, Bavaria, was 
received early in the morning. 

The corner-stone of the new buildings of the Phila- 
delphia House of Refuge was laid on the new grounds 
near Glen Mills station, Delaware county, on the 17th in- 
stant. A large number of persons interested in the institu- 
tion were present. James MacAlister, Superintendent of 


the Public Schools of Philadelphia, delivered an interesting 
address. Dr. D. Hayes Agnew and Judge M. Russell Thayer, 
of the Board of Directors, also made short addresses, and 
James V. Watson, chairman of the Building Committee, 
read the report of the committee, and a list of the docu- 
ments, articles, etc., that were placed in the corner-stone. 

—At the First Reformed Episcopal Church, in New York 
City, on the 20th inst., Dr. John M. Leavitt, who has been 
since 1849 a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
announced that he had joined the Reformed Episcopal body, 
and in an extended sermon explained his reasons. He 
thought the former had become too ritualistic. “ Ritual- 
ism,” he said, “is stifling Protestantism in the Anglican 
Church,” and added: “In this city you can confess to an 
Episcopalian minister, you can be absolved by an Episcopal 
minister, you can hear mass said by an Episcopal minister, 
and you can have prayers said for the repose of the dead, if 
not actually have the dead prayed to by an Episcopal min- 
ister. Do you wonder that people who like this sort of 
thing in time get to prefer the coin to the counterfeit and 
go into the Roman Catholic Church?” 

—* Two Hallowell sportsmen,” says the Portland (Me.) 
Press, “saw an interesting family in the Cobbosseecontee 
stream the other day. They suddenly found their boat sur- 
rounded by young muskrats, who were as playful as kittens, 
diving and coming to the surface again, swimming around 
the boat and looking up to it with eyes that did not betray 
the least suspicion of danger. For some minutes the gen- 
tlemen watched their manceuvres until two old muskrats 
made their appearance. The latter came out from the 
shore and dove with a splash that seemed to be the signal 
for the younger ones to follow, which they quickly did.” 

—The European nations continue to increase their arm- 
ament. A dispatch from Paris, Tenth month 18, says: 
“The Sixth Corps, which France proposes to double on ac- 
count of the increase of the German garrisons in Alsace- 
Lorraine is now centred at Nancy. The Eastern Railway 
facilities will be increased by doubling the lines running 
between Lille, Lyons, and Besancon to the German fron- 
tier.” 


—A telegram from Havana says that the cocoanut dis- 
ease has appeared in the district of Baracoa. The inhabi- 
tants are greatly alarmed, as cocoanuts are their principal 
source of income. This disease has nearly destroyed the 
cocoanuts in the western and central parts of the island. 

—It is said that the prejudice against foreigners in the 
interior of China has been diminished very greatly by the 
assistance given by Europeans during the recent famine. 
Several missionaries, who were very forward in good works, 
have been treated with especial distinction by the general 
populace. 

—A new waterfall has been discovered in New Zealand, 
which, owing to its great height and its superb surround- 
ings of glaciers and snow mountains, is considered one of 
finest in the world, but it is very difficult of access. Its 
height is 1,904 feet, which makes it third of all waterfalls 
known, the highest being the Yosemite Falls in California, 
(2,650 feet), and the second the Orco Fall of Monte Rosa, in 
Switzerland. 

—The American expedition to proceed to West Africa to 
observe the total eclipse of the sun, on the 22d of Twelfth 
month next, has been organized under the leadership of 
Prof. David Todd. The U.S. war vessel Pensacola bearing 
the party, sailed from New York on the 15th inst. After 
landing at St. Paul de Loando, the expedition will proceed 
up the Quanza river a distance of seventy-five miles to a 
town called Muxima. At this place the observations will 
be made. Prof. Todd has had considerable experience in 
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conducting observations of this kind, he having been a 
member of the parties who were sent to Mexico and Japan. 
He was invited by the trustees of the Lick Observatory to 
conduct the observation of the transit of Venus in 1882. 
Among the members of the present party are: Prof. Cleve- 
land Abbe, who is in charge of the meteorological depart- 
ment; E. D. Preston, of the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, who expects to make determinations of gravity and 
magnetism; Mr. Corbutt, of this city, who has charge of 
the important branch of photography ; C. A. Orr, sent by 
the Clark University; Harvey Brown, representing the U. 
S. National Museum ; and others. 


Joun F. HARTRANFT, who served as Governor of Penn- 
sylvania from 1873 to 1879, and was prominent in the war 
for the Union, died at Norristown, Pa., om the 17th inst., 
aged 59. 


AN important conference of delegates from different na- 
tions to consider and formulate rules for ships at sea, the 
methods of signalling, and other maritime subjects, began 
its sessions in Washington on the 16th inst., and will con- 
tinue for some time. Besides this country twenty other 
nations are represented, including China and Japan. 

THE senior class of Harvard College has elected Clem- 
ent G. Morgan, a colored man, as class orator. Morgan en- 
tered college with little means, and during his freshman 
year worked in odd hours in a barbershop. Since then his 
rank as a student has brought him beneficiary money from 
the college. Last year, as a competitor for the Boylston 
prizes, he won first place. 


THE citizens of Johnstown, Pa., have raised $5,000 to 
continue the search for the dead. The work of cleaning 
out Stony Creek river, where the State forces have left off, 
will be commenced at once and continued as long as the 
weather will permit. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Purchase Quarterly Meeting will be held at Chap- 
paqua, Tenth month 29th, 30th, and 3lst. 29th meeting of 
ministers and elders, 2 p.m. 30th, Yearly Meeting’s Educa- 
tional Committee at Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 9 a. m. 
Quarterly Meeting, 11 a. m., Yearly Meeting Philanthropic 
Committee, 7 p.m. 3lst, Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee , 9.30 a. m. Religious Meeting 11 a. m. 

Trains leave Grand Central Depot, New York City, as 
follows: 6.20 and 10.35, a. m.; and 2.05, 4.15, 5.13, and 6.35, 
p. m. ; artiving at Chappaqua about one hour later. 

Breakfast will be served at Chappaqua Mountain Insti- 
tute for Friends arriving on the 6.20 a. m. train from New 
York. 


*.* Quarterly Meetings in Tenth Month will occur as 
follows : 

26. Westbury, Flushing, L. I. 

28. Baltimore Yearly Meeting. at Park Ave. Meeting-house 

29. Concord Quarter, Darby, Pa. 

30. Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


*,* The annual meeting of the Association for the pro- 
motion of First-day schools within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting will be held at Race street meeting- 
house, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 2d, 1889, at 10 a. m. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, | Clerk 
Ciara B. Mutter. j ~*™™* 


*,* Nine Partners Half-Year Meeting. This will convene 
at Nime Partners, for Business, on Second-day, the 4th of 
Eleventh month, at ll a.m. Meeting for Ministers and El- 
ders on Seventh-day before, at 3 o’clock p.m. Public Meet- 
ing on First-day at 11 o'clock. 

Justus C. HAVILAND, Clerk. 


*,* The Western First-day School Union will be held 
at Doe Run meeting-house, Chester county, Pa., on Seventh- 
day, Tenth month 26. at 100’clock a.m. All interested in 
the work are invited to be present. 

Epwarpb A. PENNOCK, 
Lyp14 B. WALTON, } Clerks. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


*,* As usual at this season, we are looking forward to our 
subscription list for next year. We should like to further in- 
crease it. Will not our subscribers send us any names to whom 
they think sample copies might be profitably furnished ? 


*,* The publication office of the paper is at 921 Arch street, 
(second floor), Phila. Bills are sent from this office, and should 
be paid here. Remittances by mail are at the risk of the sender, 
but may be made entirely safe by use of registered letter or pos- 
tal order. 


*,* We do not discontinue a paper (except for continued de- 
linquency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. Per- 
sons wishing to “ stop”’ muat so notify us. 


*,* We have no agents except Friends’ Book Association, § 
W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila. 

*,* As a definite number of copiesof the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER aND 
JougRNaL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notice 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is mailed on Fifth day 
and must be sent to press at noon of the preceding. 

*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Baxine Powpge Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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J ARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE | TI | 
TRUST COMPANY, | 


Capital Paid In, $1,500,000. 


| 

Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- | 

erties 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. | 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts run- 

ning six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. | 
These Bonds are issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we have deposited 

1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estate se- 
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curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Send for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 


WM. HACKER, 

JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
GRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 


R. W. CLAY, 

WM. P BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 Walnut Street, Phila. 
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r AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
=22 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS. 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
Brown K 
THOMAS SCA 
Jno. M 
CHAS. H. 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., BR. ¥. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 
Governor of Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Whitman & Phelps, N.Y. 


mcy for sale of Securities of DES 
UST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y 
PETER REID. 
Dundee Dye W’ ks. Passaic, N.J 
JOHN N. REACH, 

Tefft, Weller & Co., N. Y. 
W. F. R. MILLS, 

Kearney, Neb. 

WM. P. ALDRICH, 


Empire Print Works, N. Y 


We bave General A 
MOINES LOAN & 
School and County Bonds. 


HENRY | 


HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. — 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 


404 No. “Thirty second gt. 112 N. Tenth Street. 


| ELLIS | 








SF. a & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Stahon), PHILADELPHIA. 


The Intelligencer and J ournal for 1890. 
CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THe INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for th, 


amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS, 


PRICE FOR BOTH 
3.35 
5.15 
5.85 
4.10 
3.50 


. 
> 
5A 


($1. 
THE INDEPENDENT, (33. 
$4. 
PEOPLE, 


HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
HARPER’s YOUNG $2 
HovusEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, (31. 
THE AMERICAN, (33. 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50 
CHRISTIAN Unton, (33. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, (33.) 

SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, (32.50. 


MONTHL IES. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, (33.) 


Tue CENTURY MAGAZINE, (34.) 


PERIODICAL 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
THE STuDENT, ($1. 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 
5.75 
5.85 
3.25 


M. 


(35. 
5. 


6.75 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
$3. 

MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HisTORY, 
WIDE AWAKE, 4.55 
BaBYHOOD, ($1.50. 3.60 
SCATTERED SEEDs, ( 50.) . ‘ ; 3 , 2.85 
3.60 
3.40 
3.60 
4.60 


6.75 
5.20 
6.60 


St, NICHOLAS, 
Ss. 


$2.40. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, (82. 


Vick’s MAGAZINE, (31.25. , 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, (31.50. 
LIPPINCOTT’sS MAGAZINE, (33. 
THE FaRM JOURNAL, 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 


Tue Home Maker, (32. 


or 


3.90 
4.10 


5. 
($2. 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are 
from the rate given under the heading “ price for both." 


w anted, find the net price of each, 


(if ordered through us,) by subt:acting $2.50 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER aND JoveNalL, or for any reason do not now wish to 
remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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